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THE CARE OF A FRENCH-FLAT KITCHEN. 


CITY house-k eeper, writing of the summer spent on a New 

England farm, summed up all the comforts of the place in 
the following postscript: “And you can go into the kitchen at 
any time and always find it clean and in perfect order.” Imme- 
diately a vision of shining pans, a clean hearth, and a deal table 
scoured as white as the driven snow arose before us, and made a 
delightful mind-pictu re, and in some odd way recalled an old-fash- 
joued log kitchen presided over by a colored aunty in a rainbow 
turban and white 
apron, who “’lowed 


dat de chillen might f —-— ———__—_——__—— es SE eet 


do as dey liked in 
her kitchen ‘tween 
meals.” 

It is not, however, 
of a farm or planta- 
tion kitchen that we 
wish to write, but of 
the little corners that 
are to be found in 
many of the French 
flats, and called by 
the real estate agents 
“ furnished kitch- 
ens,” which means 
that they are provided 
with a range, hot and 
cold water, stationary 
tubs, an ash shoot, 
and are lighted by 
gas. These kitchens 
are certainly very con- 
venient, but it takes 
time, care, and some 
experience to make 
them cozy and com- 
fortable. 

One of the best 
rules ever given by a 
mother to a daughter 
just about to begin 
house - keeping was, 
“ Always see every 
part of your house 
from garret to cellar 
at least once a day; 
the servants get to 
know this, and conse- 
quently they never 
throw things into 
corners, or leave un- 
tidy closets.” This is 
especially good advice 
concerning the kitch- 
en: make a point of 
opening pantry draw- 
ers, lifting the wash- 
tub lids; take a look 
into the refrigerator 
every morning, and 
see what a difference 
it will make in the 
cook’s neatness. A 
good mistress can al- 
ways manage to do 
this while she is giv- 
ing the day’s orders, 
and do it in such a 
way as not to offend 
the girl’s feelings ; for 
some —and the best 
girls—are very sen- 
sitive about being 
watched, or rather at 
having their ability to 
keep a tidy kitchen 
doubted. At the same 
time the knowledge 
that her mistress is 
more than likely to 
take a look into the 
refrigerator at any 
time will greatly in- 
fluence the putting 
away of provisions 
and keeping the 
waste-pan empty. 

The walls of a kitch- 
en should always be 
painted, and a light 
color is to be prefer- Fi 
red. They will need 
washing twice a year, 
or at the most every 
three months. If they 
are plastered or kal- 
somined, it is a good plan to tack clean newspapers just back of 
the tubs and table, to protect the wall as much as possible; and we 
have seen coarse crash and cheese-cloth used for this purpose. 
Dark green shades are the most serviceable, although half-curtains 
made of checked gingham, cottage muslin, or cheese-cloth run on 
tapes and tacked to the window-sash will in some cases be all 
that is needed; and it is always convenient to have two sets, so as 
to change comfortably when necessary. 

In most French flats the floor will give the house-keeper more 
trouble than the walls, for it is often made of knotty, uneven 
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1.—Fur-trimMED CLOTH AND PLusn CostuME.—FRont, 
witn Jacket.—[See Figs. 3 and 4, Page 704.] 
Cut Pattern of Jacket, No. 8893: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-18. 





pine boards, a hard floor or polished boards being the exception 
and not the rule. A great deal of trouble may be overcome by 
covering with oil-cloth, but many house-keepers prefer an uncov- 
ered floor. A bit of washing soda or a spoonful of borax in the 
scrubbing pail will greatly aid in whitening the boards, and a 
spoonful of lard put into the warm suds with which the oil-cloth 
or hard-finished floors are washed will bring out the colors and 
give a polish. 

The hearth-stone needs washing nearly every day; and if there 
is a German or Swedish girl in the kitchen, and you will provide 


AUTUMN AND WINTER TOILETTES. 


her with five cents’ worth of powdered chalk, she will be apt to | 


decorate the edge of the stone with scallops or points ornamented 
with little dots. One has no idea how effective this finish is. The 
chalk should be mixed with milk, and the pattern drawn with a 
brush. Almost any girl can be taught to give the stove a polish 
every morning after starting the fire; and the whole range should 
be thoroughly cleaned and polished once a week. 

After the sink has been thoroughly cleaned, rub it over witha little 
grease, and you will be surprised to see how this will improve its 
looks and help to keep it clean. 








Fig. 2.—Ptam anp Prain Woot Costume.—FRronv. ie. kitet 
[For Back, see Page 704.] els, kitchen aprons, 

Cut Pattern of Basque, No. 3894: Price, 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 31-41. 








The copper boiler can be kept bright by rubbing twice, or even 
once, a week with the following mixture: put ten cents’ worth of 
oxalic acid powder into a bottle, and pour a quart of warm water 
on to it; cork tightly, and set aside where children or careless 
persons cannot get it; for oxalic acid is poison. When cold, pour 
some of the solution on to a flannel rag and rub the boiler with 
it. A quart should last some time. 

A teaspoonful of ammonia put into the hot suds of the dish- 
pan will remove grease instantly, and give a good polish to both 
silver and glass. The odor of onions may be entirely removed 
from a frying-pan by 
boiling wood ashes 
and water in it for a 
few moments. 

All kitchen utensils 
should be dry, as well 
as clean, before put- 
ting away ; for grease 
in the seams will grow 
rancid, and water will 
rust both tin and iron 

When the kitchen 
china closet has glass 
doors, do not curtain 
them, but use shelf 
paper on the shelves, 
which may be bought 
for three cents a doz 
en, and arrange the 
dishes nicely and in 
proper order — cups 
and saucers.together, 
and plates, and so on 
The top shelf is often 
a good place to keep 
empty glass jars or 
jelly glasses. 

In most, if not all, 
French-flat kitchens 
the top of the tubs 
is used as a table, 
if they are near the 
sink and range. It 
is good plan to 
keep an old bread- 
board on the one near 
the sink, on which to 
stand pots and pans 
that have just left the 
fire. The kitchen 
table itself should 
be kept scrupulously 
clean, and when not 
in use looks well cov- 
ered with a bright 
cloth, If there is 
room, keep a rocking- 
chair in the kitchen, 
for this bit of com- 
fort will be very ac- 
ceptable many a time 

There is perhaps no 
more useful article in 
the kitchen than old 
newspapers, therefore 
it is well to keep a 
drawer for them, or, 
better still, a bag un- 
derthe table; they are 
convenient fer cover- 
ing the shelves, to 
polish silver, tinware, 
glass, and the stove; 
when broiling meat, 
spread them on the 
floor to prevent the 
drippings from the 
meat spotting the 
floor; they are also 
convenient for start- 
ing the fire, to tack 
on the wall, to cover 
things, and in very 
many ways prove use- 
ful. 

To be particular 
about the little things, 
such as the soap-dish, 
match-box, salt-box, 
twine - basket, and 
towel-rack, is a sure 
sign of a well-order- 
ed kitchen. Dish tow- 
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and kitchen towels 
have of course a draw- 
er kept for them in 
or near the kitchen ; 
and it is also handy to have three or four different-sized pan-hold 
ers hanging near the range, also a kitchen clothes-basket or bag in 
which to keep all soiled kitchen linen. While the kitchen should 
be perfectly furnished, it is bad taste to put anything not strictly 
adapted to it in it; for instance, an upholstered sofa, chair, or 
footstool seems out of place, while a plain wooden chair, and a 
couple of milking-stools of different heights, one to be used as a 
foot-rest, are proper and necessary. 

Decorative Kitchen Utensils used as Ornaments.—Although we 
may not correctly carry dining-room ornaments into the kitchen 
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for the purpose of beautifying it, the taste for 
novel shapes in faney articles has brought much 
belonging to the kitchen, and even the stable 
and garden, into the drawing-room, bedroom, and 
library; for milking-stools, gilded and tied with 
gay ribbons, are to be found in many of the hand- 
somest parlors of New York, and are very at- 
tractive; cow-bells are used as paper-weights ; 
and garden rakes and hoes, supposed to have been 
used by the young ladies of the house during the 
summer in the country, are gilded and tied to- 
gether with rich yellow ribbons, from which drops 
a ripe ear of corn or a sheaf of wheat. The 
cook’s rolling-pin is covered with plush, and fur- 
nished with small brass hooks on which to hang 
the keys; key racks are also made in the shape 
of a large key, batchet, or padlock. Match- 
boxes are made of miniature wash-boards, paint- 
ed and tied with ribbons, while butter and salt 
tubs have long been in use. There are also 
quaint little toilette boxes and jewelry cases fash- 
joned in the shape of teakettles and andirons, 
while from many a lady’s watch-fob hangs a sil- 
ver or gold kettle or frying-pan. Among a Sep- 
tember bride’s presents was a paper rack made 
of a gilded steak-broiler, full size, formed by run- 
ning ribbon in and out through the wires, and 
fastening only one side to the wall; it requires 
six yards of ribbon to finish with bows, and it is 
very effective to use two colors. Dainty little gold 
and silver frying-pans are also used as match and 
cigar-ash receivers; while small gilded and be- 
ribboned baskets in the shape of clothes-baskets, 
filled with bonbons, are almost too well known 
to mention, 


*Tte standard is higher than that of any weekly pub- 
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SMALL SELFISHNESSES. 


yore things have the power so to dimin- 
ish the happiness of a family as small 
acts of selfishness. Great acts of selfish- 
ness, it goes without saying, destroy hap- 
piness altogether, work misery, and often 
ruin, in the household; but they usually do 
their work at a few fell blows, and leave 
the broken hearts to heal, if they can, by 
such medicaments as are brought by time 
and forgetfulness, or the indifference nour- 
ished by those agents. 

But it is the little acts that, like the teas- 
ing of a fly, keep up annoyances till it seems 
as if they could be endured no farther, and 
one is stung into resistance, although one 
ought to be aware that no resistance is pos- 
sible; for where ove lives with those who, 
to state it mildly, are in the habit of caring 
too excessively for themselves, there is a 
law of nature in the affair that renders one 
just as sure to go to the wail in struggling 
against it as against any other law of na- 
ture. 

One does not particularly care to have 
the first reading of the morning paper, per- 
laps; but when one never gets it until 
another person, who has no more need or 
hurry than one’s self, has not only read it, 
but studied it and committed the adver- 
tisements to memory, one possibly, through 
habit, expects nothing else, but just as pos- 
sibly feels a slight indignation at the way 
things are taken for granted and one’s self 
ignored. In the same manner one does not, 
perhaps, expect the most comfortable chair 
in the room as one’s own set property; but 
when another individual, and that always 
the same one, takes it as if it was an heir- 
loom, oue is exceedingly unselfish one’s self 
not to feel like making that seat something 
less comfortable for its sitter, although one 
might be restrained by the knowledge that 
in such resort the sitter would take the next 
most comfortable chair, leaving others to 
take refuge where they might, and be no 
better off than in the beginning. So, more- 








over, one sees no especial occasion for any 
one individual in the family to monopolize, 
whenever evening comes, the one place that 
has the most light for either book or work 
or play, regardless who sits in the dim cor- 
ner, or who has a shadow thrown where the 
strength of the blaze should fall. “I really 
cannot see anywhere else,” says the monop- 
olizer, tranquilly, as if in full explanation, 
and as if the others’ eyes were of a different 
lens altogether, innocent of the fact that no 
one else can see either, and that it may not 
be positively important that the monopo- 
lizer should see at all, since such importance 
depends very much on what you see and how 
you look at it. 

Again, the carver at the family dinner- 
table has the opportunity to secrete many 
a tidbit in the recesses of the carving dish, 
to be dexterously transferred to his p.ivate 
plate at convenient chance, and, as a rule, 
nobody grudges them to him or her, in con- 
sideration of the labor done, and in view of 
the circumstance that usually every one’s 
tastes are remembered and gratified as far 
as may be; but it is seldom that the oppor- 
tunity is taken advantage of, the delicate 
wife, the child of capricious appetite, the 
exhausted and overworked husband, appeal- 
ing against the act in the carver. But the 
individual at table who always wants the 
beef underdone, and can eat no other, obli- 
ging the cook to prepare it so in order that 
that taste shall be satisfied, so that the rest 
have to put up with this same underdone 
beef whether they like it or not; the indi- 
vidual, too, who wants, and will have, no- 
thing but the outside slice, although there 
are but two outside slices; the one who asks 
you to take back this piece of light meat, 
the other who expresses open scorn of a 
wing, and cannot dine at all except on the 
dark meat, of which there is just so much 
and no more to go round—all these indi- 
viduals, or any one of them alone, are enough 
to upset the peace of a family, and make 
the perplexed head of the table wonder if 
a diet of bread and water is not good enough 
for such a greedy palate. In another way 
the same selfishness can make itself appar- 
eut in the matter of warmth, not only in 
claiming the coziest corner of the fireside, 
or in making it difficult for others to have 
the benefit of the register, but in insisting 
on having certain doors closed or open, ac- 
cording to arbitrary fancy, or by remaining 
in private rooms to warm which the furnace 
heat must be spared from other rooms to 
the point of chill. Perhaps it is the master 
or the mistress of the house who directs the 
matter, with open right to do so, but the 
act of selfishness is none the less in their 
case; nor is excuse given by the fact that it 
is their house, and not the house of any- 
body else, for “anybody else,” being once 
admitted as member of the family, has 
rights equally with every other member, 
aud cannot with decency be treated either 
us a serf or a dependent. 

Once wore, a selfishness as bad as any of 
the other forms occurs among those mem- 
bers of a household, where there is insuffi- 
cient help, who do not lift their fingers to 
assist in the lighter work that in such in- 
stance falls on the family itself, and who 
see Others eking out the work and filling 
the gaps with dusters and dish-cloths and 
brooms without taking part—people who 
certainly are not to be looked at in the light 
of promoters of that comfortable feeling 
which springs from the sense of equal rights 
and liberties to all. Why oue daughter sits 
with her novel while another scours the 
paint is a question that may well perplex 
the observer, who fails to see that it is be- 
cause oue will and the other won’t, although 
the one who will cannot, in spite of herself, 
hinder a feeling of wrong doue to herself, 
and some sensation of jealousy occasioned 
by the appearance of favoritism, which does 
not help to make family jars impossible. We 
have known of mothers who carried the op- 
posite idea so far that, able to keep no ser- 
vants, as it chanced, they refused to let the 
daughters wait upon the sons, seeing no rea- 
son why the sons should not make the beds 
they slept in, aud if they wanted to wear 
clothes requiring hard ironing, such as linen 
and duck and nankeen, should not do the 
ironing with their strong hands and muscles, 
But those mothers were exceptions in a 
world of over-indulged sons, yet we doubt 
not that they made matters easy for their 
future daughters-in-law, who without wish- 
ing their husbands to do such labor, or to 
effeminize themselves in any similar way, 
yet-reaped the benefit of those husbands’ 
having been early taught to consider the 
rights of wives and daughters and sisters. 

But other selfishnesses as irritating as the 
grasping of the best seat and best light and 
best novel and first chance at book or news- 
paper can be met with at every turn in 
many families; the selfishness, let us say, 
that, having views on any question conflict- 
ing with the views of another, will give voice 
to those views in season and out of season, 
and obtrude them even to the injury of the 





feelings of others, and if not early and late 
insisting upon them, yet never failing to 
read the fragment from book or journal un- 
pleasantly supporting them, and indulging 
in the audible sniff or sneer or outspoken 
innuendo, if sneh a thing there be, on every 
oceasion where the indulgence is possible, a 
selfishness that shows a consciousness of the 
value of no one’s views but one’s own, and 
treats the individuality of all others with 
contempt. A similar selfishness is that which 
disregards engagements, which considers 
the promise to be at home on a certain day 
or a fixed hour as of no weight beside the 
inconvenience of keeping the engagement, 
and who in this manner disturbs the house- 
hold arrangements by making meals wait 
while servants grow impatient and unwill- 
ing, and eyes grow tired with watching and 
ears with listening, just as much as the 
almost precisely opposite selfishness insists 
upon the keeping of such promises and en- 
gagements even to the point of positive dis- 
comfort and injury to the other party, who 
perhaps cannot keep them without such in- 
jury, and could be excused by one with any 
unselfish care. One would find it hard to 
come to the end of a statement of these small 
acts of selfishness which infest the house- 
hold and hurt it through a burning sense of 
the injustice done by them; and it is a ques- 
tion if, with the present imperfection of 
human nature, we shall ever quite escape 
them; they are as countless as guats in a 
swarm, and as vexatious. There is but one 
way to abate their nuisance, and that is by 
a frequent remembrance of the exclusive 
identity and rights in life of everybody else 
—a remembrance that many a good Chris- 
tian, who fancies himself dearer to his Maker 
than another, fails to entertain. Meanwhile 
those who are aggrieved by these selfish- 
nesses have the cousolation of knowing that 
even in the injury they endure, and the in- 
justice that is dealt out to them, they are 
practising a self-abnegation that bears them 
to loftier levels of character than can ever 
be reached by those who commit the injury, 
trifling though that may be. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE WINTER SCHOOL OF SLANG. 


H™ shall we teach our children to speak 
good English? If their parénts speak it— 
which is not certain—they can oversee their chil- 
dren when with them in the country or by the sea- 
shore. The slang they will then pick up will be 
only sea slang, the inaccuracies they will gather 
will be only rusticities, and these will fall off from 
them when removed from the scene where such 
things prevail. But winter will take the children 
in a measure from their parents, and put them 
under the influence of the school, of the public 
library, of society; and no matter how careful 
the parents may be, the slang-making influence 
will set in. If the family live in a college town, 
for instance, the prevalent talk of the college will 
get into the vocabulary of the boys and girls; 
they will sing the college songs, they will gather 
the undergraduate phrases. When the Naval 
Academy was at Newport, Rhode Island, you 
would hear the most fastidious young ladies, in 
sympathy with some midshipman temporarily 
withdrawn from their society, say, sympathetical- 
ly, “Jones is quarantined,” or, more anxiously, 
“ The examinations are over, and Smith is bilged.” 
The truth was that Jones was temporarily con- 
fined to the Academy grounds, and could not come 
to their tea party, and that Smith had broken 
down in his studies, and must be dropped alto- 
gether; but these vivid forms of expression were 
in full vogue at Newport, as they may still be at 
Annapolis. I am afraid to claim that Harvard 
is more fastidious; and when I heard one of the 
best-bred maidens in Cambridge say of some in- 
nocent flirtation among her friends that it was 
“a decided mash,” I felt that the society of un- 
dergraduates had its disadvantages. 

As to schools, it is a curious fact that no mere 
school system has yet succeeded in making chil- 
dren speak good English; probably because this 
must be done chiefly through the ear, and so 
many teachers either err themselves or do not 
exert enough of positive influence to overcome 
the slovenly habits the children bring from home. 
Mr. Howells declares that many Harvard gradu- 
ates say “I don’t know as,” and though I sup- 
pose the standard there to be as high as any- 
where, there is no doubt that this is true. It is 
a melancholy fact, but I havé myself heard a 
Harvard professor say “We was” in his class- 
room, and probably the best institution in the 
land is not free from like blemishes. How many 
teachers of public or private schools can be guar- 
anteed against saying, in moments of entire fa- 
miliarity, “I done it,” or using “I come” as a 
past tense? How many can steer their way with 
habitual accuracy between “ set” and “ sat”? Yet 
these are not scholastic refinements, but matters 
of good-breeding. Any person erring in these 
simple matters is like one who eats with his 
knife or tilts his chair in company; he classes 
himself at once among those who have to be 
apologized for, who have to be accepted after 
some explanation. And even where the teacher 
is unexceptionable, the intimate society of school 
or college not merely coins slang and keeps it in 
motion, but communicates inelegancies of speech 
from one to another, like measles or the whoop- 
ing-cough. Of course some constitutions are far 
more sensitive than others, or assimilate different 
elements, as in Miss Alcott’s Little Women the 








fastidious sister brings home all the dainty words 
from school, and the free-and-easy one all the 
slang phrases. It must be added, in contrition, 
that this last damsel is the universal favorite ; 
and certainly nothing is farther from my inten- 
tion than to advocate an inflated or magniloquent 
style of speech. Slang, like swearing, is a protest 
against formalism, and a perpetual effort after 
directness and vigor of speech, But, after all, the 
flavor of slang is like that of garlic or onions; a 
very little of it goes a great way, and even that 
little can be dispensed with if the cook knows 
her business, 

But -it is probable, after all, that most of the 
slang and loose English comes out of the books 
in the library, I have always rejoiced, and do 
rejoice, that American children are now brought 
up largely on American stories, and not on those 
which I chiefly read, where the distinction of 
ranks was usually accepted as an article of faith, 
and the silliest boy must be taken as somebody 
of serious importance if born a lord, But with 
this advantage comes one disadvantage. In Eng- 
lish books for children there is almost always a 
standard of propriety as to language; the book 
children talk far more correctly than the real chil- 
dren, Even in the best novels, short of Thack- 
eray, it is curious to see this conventionalism pre- 
served; in George Eliot’s Mill on the Floss, for 
instance, Tom and Maggie Tulliver speak good 
English, while their parents talk dialect; nor is 
it easy to see how to account for this difference. 
But American books for children, at least since 
Miss Alcott’s day, are realistic; the boys and girls 
talk as they talk in real life; and the temptation 
is, for the sake of fun, even to overstate the col- 
loquialism. The other day, when a certain little 
girl of five threw a bombshell into a quiet house- 
hold by ejaculating “ Dear me suz!” it led to an 
immediate investigation, there being nobody with- 
in ten miles to be identified as the origin of that 
very unpleasant expletive. The source of this 
verbal dynamite was soon found to be a very 
amusing set of children’s books that had been 
given her on her birthday, and had been read 
aloud for her improvement. 

In this little series, of which the seene is laid in 
the well-bred city of Portland, Maine, four different 
children say repeatedly, “ Dear suz!” and “ Dear 
me suz!” and how can an innocent little reader 
help borrowing a phrase so novel? In this case 
the parents of the child are represented as being 
people of some education ; and is this really a bit 
of realism ? or, if so, is it necessary to carry real- 
ism quite so far? Granting that it is well enough, 
as realisin, for the little New England children to 
say “ guess,”’ and for the small Western cousin, 
a boy, to say, “The doctors they have East ain’t 
no account,” why should not the parents and 
uncles and aunts be a little more presentable as 
to vocabulary? The favorite aunt, who is uni- 
formly described as very charming, and as mar- 
rying a lawyer who is also a colonel—the books 
being written during the war period-—says, 
“What think now?” and “ What say to a flying 
horse ?” instead of “What do you think?” and 
“What do you say?” The uncle, a lawyer and a 
prospective general, says, “ Dear knows there is 
need enough of more ambition in our schools.” 
It seems clear that there is a middle ground. It 
is very desirable that books for young people 
should paint society and life as they are, yet it 
is worth while to err a little on the side of good- 
breeding and good-manners, and to keep up, in- 
stead of letting down, the standard of daily 
speech. We do not wish our children to end in 
losing all distinction between careful and careless 
talk, and perhaps to end in a bathos like that of 
a simple-hearted German woman at the West, 
who described to a stranger the death of her five 
children in a burning house, and then added, amid 
her tears, “ And how is that for high ?” 


7. Wok. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
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N ENTION has been made in this series of 

terrapin as being abundant in some sec- 
tions of the country, notably so in the South. 
Among the best known edible varieties are the 
diamond-back terrapin of the Chesapeake, the 
Egg Harbor from the Delaware River, the Caroli- 
na gopher or Jand terrapin, the wood tortoise or 
land terrapin of the Eastern and Middle States, 
and the small fresh-water or “ red-leg” terrapin. 
Like the California canvas-back, the terrapin from 
that land of sunshine are large and fine. Dia- 
mond-back terrapin have a sharply defined series 
of elevated points down the middle of the upper 
shell, long, narrow heads, and the well-known dia- 
mond-shuped sections on the back. In the New 
York markets terrapin are classed as “ counts” 
and “bulls.” The former are from six inches 
in length upward on the under shell, their flavor 
is fine, and they contain the much-prized eggs. 
Twelve “ counts” are sold as a dozen; the small- 
er male terrapin, or “ bulls,” are sold by the hun- 
dred if quite small and inferior, or by the dozen, 
eighteen of those less than six inches long being 
counted as a dozen; of terrapin less than five 
inches long twenty-four are allowed to the dozen, 
and under that length from forty-eight to sixty, 
according to size. ‘Terrapin are best in the au- 
tumn, when they are the fattest, and if kept in 
their native mud or in the tanks at the terrapin 
farms, they remain in good condition all winter: 
All kinds of terrapin are cleaned and cooked in 
the same way up to the point of removal from 
tne shell, and all make savory dishes if boiled 
gently until the flesh is tender, but the diamond- 
back of the Eastern Shore is undoubtedly the 
finest, especially if prepared by an old-fashioned 
negro cook. Like lobsters, terrapin should be 
alive before cooking. It is well to put them for 


an hour or longer in a large tub of clean cool 
water; then wash the shells, and plunge the ter- 
rapin head first into a large pot of boiling salted 
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water, and let them boil for ten minutes, or until 
the outer skin of the legs can be loosened and 
rubbed off with a wet cloth. In putting the ter- 
rapin into the cold and the boiling water, grasp 
them from the tail end to avoid a bite; so pug- 
nacious are some of the species that the Chinese 
cooks provoke them to bite at a stick, and while 
the terrapin hold it in their bills they are quick- 
ly decapitated before they are cooked. 

After the outer skin of the legs has been rubbed 
off, put the terrapin again over the fire in enough 
clean boiling water to cover them, with a tea- 
spoonful of salt to each quart of water, and boil 
them slowly and steadily until the serrated edges 
at the sides where the upper and under shells 
are joined begin to separate. The length of time 
required for boiling will depend upon the condi- 
tion of the terrapin; California terrapin, which 
are very tender and gelatinous, have been boiled 
in fifteen minutes, but ordinarily the time varies 
from a half-hour to an hour, As the entire op- 
eration of dressing terrapin demands exact care, 
plenty of time should be allowed ; an expert may 
accomplish it in about two hours, but the novice 
will do well to boil the terrapin and remove it 
from the shell the day before it is intended to 
serve it. When the shells of terrapin can be 
loosened at the sides, part them there, then lift 
off the upper shell, cutting the bands of flesh 
which hold it in place upon the backbone; take 
off the under shell, which is held by the ligaments 
of the legs; then carefully cut the bands of flesh 
which cross from the legs over the intestines, cut 
off the nails at the extremities of the claws, and 
lay the legs on a dish; the head is to be thrown 
away. The entrails are now exposed. The eggs 
are to be carefully separated, without breaking 
the slight membrane which encloses the yolk of 
which they are composed, and laid in cold water ; 
subsequently they are to be boiled in salted boil- 
ing water for five minutes, and again put into 
cold water until they are required. The liver, 
which is proportionately very large, should be 
separated from the entrails with the greatest care, 
to avoid breaking the dark green gall-bag that 
lies partly embedded in one side: if the gall-bag 
is cut or broken, its intensely bitter fluid will im- 
part its flavor to everything it touches ; therefore 
in cutting it out the liver should be held over a 
dish, and the part nearest the gall-bag cut out 
with it. Some of the old negro terrapin cooks 
carefully mingled two or three drops of the gall 
with the sauce prepared for each large terra- 
pin, but the experiment should not be tried by 
any one unaccustomed to it. The negro cooks 
also used the intestines of terrapin when they 
found them empty, rejecting the lower end for a 
couple of inches, and cutting the white upper por- 
tions in half-inch lengths. The bluish-green fat 
which lies about the sockets of the legs of ter- 
rapin in good condition is to be most carefully 
saved, and equally distributed in serving the ter- 
rapin, for it is the most coveted part. 

The second water in which the terrapin are 
boiled should be saved to use for the sauce, or 
the shells may be put into it, with the regula- 
tion soup vegetables, aud slowly boiled for five 
or six hours, or until some portions of them be- 
come soft and semi-gelatinous; these parts are 
cut small and added to the stock after it is 
strained and clarified, together with some egg- 
balls. The soup thus made and palatably sea- 
soned is very delicate and excellent for invalids. 
Egg-balls are made by adding to the yolk of a 
hard-boiled egg which has been rubbed through 
a sieve a raw yolk, a teaspoonful of good salad- 
oil, a palatable seasoning of salt, and enough 
flour to permit the compound to be made up into 
little balls by rolling between the palms of the 
hands; they are to be boiled in boiling salted 
water until they float, then skimmed out, and laid 
on a clean dry towel until needed. 

To stew wood terrapin in the old Virginia 
style, boil it and remove it from the shell, as di- 
rected above; to each pint of the dressed terra- 
pin add the ingredients specified below, and stew 
all together gently for twenty minutes: the yolks 
of eight hard-boiled eggs rubbed through a sieve 
with a potato-masher, half a pint of cream, a quar- 
ter of a pound of butter, a tablespoonful of dry 
flour, and a gill or two of Madeira; season the 
terrapin palatably with salt and pepper, stew it 
gently, and serve it hot. Gophers are cooked in 
South Carolina by first dressing them according 
to the first directions ; for each large gopher al- 
low a quarter of a pound of butter; in this fry a 
level teaspoonful of grated onion, then stir in a 
tablespoonful of flour, half a pint of Madeira or 
sherry, the gopher meat, and a high seasoning of 
Cayenne pepper, salt, and powdered mace; as 
soon as the gopher is tender, serve it hot. To 
stew red-leg terrapin, dress them as already di- 
rected: to each pint of meat add the yolks of six 
hard-boiled eggs rubbed smoothly with half a 
pound of butter, half a pint of good cream, and 
a palatable seasoning of salt and pepper; stew 
all these ingredients together for about fifteen 
minutes, and then serve them hot. To dress 
terrapin after an Eastern Shore recipe, have it 
properly boiled and taken from the shell; to 
each pint of the meat allow a heaping table- 
spoonful of dry flour rubbed smoothly with half 
a pound of butter, half a pint each of cream and 
sherry, and a gill of brandy; stew the terrapin 
for five minutes with these ingredients and a 
rather high seasoning of salt and cayenne, and 
serve it very hot. 

In the preceding recipes wine has been called 
for, and it is generally believed to be inseparable 
from the cooking of terrapin; but a recipe was 
some time ago received from a prominent Bal- 
timore lady, of rigid temperance principles, which 
substitutes currant jelly for the wine; and the 
fact remains that the most delicious terrapin ever 
eaten by the author was prepared without wine, 
by a negro cook, old Madeira being placed upon 
the tuble with the stewed terrapin. The sugges- 
tion is made that all the blood of the terrapin be 








a brown roux made by stirring a tablespoonful 
of flour into two of butter until they begin to 
brown; then stir in the terrapin blood, and the 
yolks of four hard-boiled eggs rubbed smooth 
with half the livers and green fat of the terrapin ; 
put in the terrapin meat and eggs, and a high 
seasoning of salt and cayenne, as much grated 
nutmeg as will rest upon the point of a small 
penknife blade, and as much cream as is needed 
to make the sauce of the proper consistency. 
With the utmost care mix two drops only of the 
terrapin gall with the yolks of two raw eggs, beat- 
ing them until they are quite smooth; when the 
terrapin is tender, set the saucepan containing it 
off the fire, stir in the raw egg smoothly, then a 
tablespoonful of lemon juice, and serve the terra- 
pin hot. 

It is an axiom with terrapin lovers that only 
good old Madeira should be drank with it. A 
famous old Washington recipe for terrapin adds 
a teaspoonful of mixed mustard, a tablespoonful 
of brandy, and half a pint of sherry to the usual 
terrapin stew. Another, which was served in the 
old Washington days to Webster, Clay, and their 
intellectual and gastronomical compeers, has come 
to us direct from a grande dame of the old school, 
whose own hands gave the magical final touches 
to this perfect compound. For each pint of ter- 
rapin meat a saltspoonful of grated onion was 
fried in a saucepan with a quarter of a pound of 
butter, while half the terrapin liver was rubbed 
smooth with the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs, 
a heaping teaspoonful of corn-starch, and another 
quarter of a pound of butter; this paste was add- 
ed to the onion and butter, together with the ter- 
rapin meat, half a pint of cream, a teaspoonful 
of soy, and a palatable seasoning of salt. The 
terrapin was stirred constantly until it began to 
boil, then half a pint of sherry was added to it, 
and it was immediately sent to the table in a hot 
chafing-dish—a dish fit for the gods. Mere or- 
dinary mortals may be content to brown their 
dressed terrapin in butter over a hot fire, to dust 
a tablespoonful of flour over a pint of it, and then 
pour in the terrapin blood and enough boiling 
water to make a proper sauce; this should be 
highly seasoned with salt and cayenne, and gently 
boiled for five minutes; then take the saucepan 
from the fire, stir in the yolks of two raw eggs 
beaten smoothly with a tablespoonful of lemon 
juice, or half a cupful of cream, and eat, and be 
thankful for the dish. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH DRESSES. 
FPNHE fashionable modistes who remain late in 
Paris in search of novelties have returned, 
bringing with them many new suggestions in wool 
dresses for the street, in faille and velvet and 
satin for carriage costumes, and in the striped 
Marie Antoinette brocades for evening toilettes. 


FRENCH TOILETTES IN WOOL. 


New contrasts in color and the use of cloths 
for the two colors are the features of the most 
elegant French tailor gowns. For instance, a 
heliotrope cloth dress opens over a vest and pet- 
ticoat of Suéde cloth. A sage green cloth cos- 
tume has a lower skirt of gray-white cloth bor- 
dered with brown fur. Bright red serge gowns 
for gay young ladies are half covered with braid 
or with passementerie of an equally bright blue 
shade, while for older women are dark green 
garments draped on castor brown, or on Suéde, 
or the golden browns so long in faver. Next 
to the use of cloths and velvets come plush and 
fur in combination with cloth, and the plushes 
are most varied in designs, appearing in great 
blocks, in bars, in plaids, in stripes, in leaf pat- 
terns, and in imitation of leopard and tiger skins— 
the two kinds of fur that are now most used for 
parts of cloth dresses, such as the waistcoat, the 
sleeve cape, panels, and borders. 


SKIRTS AND DRAPERIES. 


The designs for these dresses give long straight 
lines in parts of the skirt, with swinging curves 
in other parts, and in still others short retroussé 
breadths forming a single small three-cornered 
revers on one part of the skirt in the irregular 
fashion in vogue of late on dress waists. There 
are also very simple draperies on some of the 
most elegant costumes, such as a second skirt of 
India camel’s-hair that nearly covers a plush or 
velvet skirt, and there are short draperies used 
to display new pleating in lower skirts; but there 
are odd touches to each of these designs that 
give them novel effects, and a cachet net seen on 
last year’s dresses. Everything in the shape of 
flounces is left off wool dresses, even the foot- 
pleating being dispensed with, and in its place is 
a straight cloth band notched er pinked on the 
lower edge. The effort is to make the dress as 
light as possible, and for this reason’ there are 
no layers of fabrics covering each other, such as 
an entire under-skirt of cloth or of plush when 
only a small part of the lower skirt is seen; only 
the visible parts are covered, and this is no leng- 
er considered shamming, as the foundation skirt 
is now, for economical reasons, made of a good 
strong material—whether of silk ov of alpaca— 
that will support the weightier fabric of the dress. 
The tendency with Paris costumers is to use soft 
twilled wools for winter dresses, such as India 
camel’s-hair, or vigogne, or English serge, in pref- 
erence to the more heavy habit cloths, though 
for very dressy toilettes these “ Amazones,” as 
the French call faced cloths, are still employed. 


BASQUES AND TRIMMINGS, 


ithe basques of wool dresses are elaborately 
trimmed in front, and are as plain as possible in 
the back, sometimes being entirely without pos- 
tilion pleats, and in other cases having all the 
pleats in the middle seams very thickly lapped 
upon each other, and cut in points at the end. 





ened to cover the hips more deeply, and French 
dress-makers give the effect of shorter waists 
than those of English models, The vest, the 
plastron, the separate waistcoat, the pleated 
shoulders, the surplice front lapped to the left 
side, and revers of all kinds are seen on the new- 
est Paris dresses. It is scarcely possible to trim 
the front of the basque too much, or to go astray 
in the design, as the variety is now so great that 
any style becoming to the wearer is in good taste. 
White vests and those of very light color are con- 
sidered most dressy, and are most generally be- 
coming. The Directoire revers, broad and quite 
showy, give the effect of breadth, and are seen on 
the richest and the simplest dresses alike. Col- 
lars remain very high and close, and are often of 
two materials, that in front matching the vest or 
plastron, and that on the sides and back of the 
dress fabric is of the third material used for 
trimming. A comfortable outside coat, a short 
visite, or a sleeve cape, especially the cape with 
sling sleeves, completes the woollen suit for mid- 
winter, and is usually finished off with fur, even 
though no fur is used on the dress, 


POLONAISES. 


Most graceful and simply shaped polonaises 
are seen made of cloth over plaid, or blocked vel- 
vet, or plush skirts of contrasting color. The 
cloth polonaise is lapped to the left hip, and has 
a tricornered revers or panier on the left side 
only, while the front drops in a low apron, the 
right side is pleated, and the back forms fall in 
straight full pleats, and are open up the middle 
and sides to half conceal, half disclose the skirt 
beneath. The neck is finished by a plastron of 
the material of the skirt. This is shown in dark 
green cloth over a brown and green plush skirt 
edged with fur, while the green polonaise is 
trimmed with heavy brown cord gimp. Another 
green cloth polonaise has a skirt of green velvet 
cross-barred with heliotrope and yellow bands 
two inches apart, while the polonaise has a bor- 
der of brown fur. Tiger or leopard figured plush 
is the skirt and vest of a brown cloth polonaise, 
while a new felt fabric in heliotrope shades forms 
the petticoat beneath other green and brown 
dresses. 


PREVAILING COLORS. 


Heliotrope, green, Suéde, and other brown 
shades prevail among French custumes, with also 
a decided use of brighter blue and gayer red 
shades than have yet been employed for entire 
toilettes. One of Worth’s fancies is that of us- 
ing Suéde, tan, and even dark orange with almost 
any of the new colors, but especially with the 
moss green which is now in such great favor. 
For instance, a Paris costume of dark green 
twilled wool that has a woven border of darker 
green in vermicelli pattern is made up with a 
vest and skirt of dark mandarin yellow velvet 
nearly concealed by braiding of green soutache 
sewed on endwise in a vermicelli design. The 
bordered part of the green wool is so wide that 
it is used for the whole basque. The long dra- 
pery is edged with this border, and is caught up 
in vertugadin puffs on each hip, and an extra 
back drapery, also bordered, forms a swinging 
loop, curved shorter than that now worn. The 
yellow velvet shows only at the top, and the 
basque has Astrakhan-fur-covered revers, The 
sleeves are of the plain twilled wool with velvet 
cuffs. Worth also uses Suéde brown velvet to 
relieve black velvet toilettes, the color appearing 
in a panel on the left, with a great velvet rosette 
finishing the panel at the foot, and facing of the 
Suéde in the three tiers of pleating that cross the 
back breadths. A dark green satin dress is draped 
to show the entire front of Suéde brown velvet, 
and Suéde cloth vests are as popular as white 
cloth vests in red, heliotrope, or green cloth 
gowns. The newest fancy in red dresses is for 
bright wool that is almost scarlet, and this color 
will be greatly used by very young ladies, who 
are rebelling against the dull shades so long used, 
but there is also a very stylish dull brown-red 
or reddish-brown similar to the terra-cotta shade 
worn two years ago, which comes in the richest 
new fabrics, and is especially commended both 
by the French and the Anglo maniacs for outside 
wraps—either coats or visites—to be worn with 
dresses of contrasting color or of a similar 
shade, or else to brighten black toilettes. It is 
useless to decry black dresses, as has been tle 
custom of late, since many of the most elegant 
imported suits are black throughout, or else in 
combination with white, with Suéde, with green, 
or the revived bright or dull red shades, 

CARRIAGE COSTUMES, 

Carriage costumes for afternoon visits and re- 
ceptions are combinations of two or three fabrics, 
such as cloth, Bengaline, and velvet, or else of 
velvet with Bengaline and beaded panels, or faille 
may be the principal part of the dress, with vel- 
vet as its accessory, and fur with gold-beaded 
passementerie as trimmings, and the French cou- 
duriéres, in protest against giving up satin, com- 
bine it with velvet in especially elegant toilettes. 
Many of these rich costumes are without dra- 
pery in the front and on the sides, though ex- 
ceedingly full in the back; others have a front 
panel of velvet or of beaded passementerie, with 
the faille or satin seeming to open over this, 
caught up thence on each hip, and a short curved 
back drapery of three breadths, that in the mid- 
dle of the faille or satin, and the other two of 
velvet like that in front. This is very handsome 
in green and brown, or in heliotrope and Suéde, 
or else in two shades of heliotrope, or of green, 
or brown, the difference in shades depending of- 
ten merely on the"difference of the two materials, 
viz., faille and velvet. A great many dark red 
shades are used for velvet toilettes, and for these 
are the passementeries that have red stones in 
them; they are also further lightened by rose 
pink plastrons of silk muslin gathered, or else 


saved in dressing it, aud put into a saucepan with } The sides of Lasques are gradually being lengt- | pink crape folds for vests, collars, and cuffs. 
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PERSONAL, 


THE French dramatic critic M. Sarcey did 
not attend the performances of Mr. DaLy’s com 
pany in Paris because he did not understand 
English. The American dramatic critics, how- 
ever, altended the performances of SaALvInt, and 
enjoyed them too, although very few understood 
Italian. 

—Cuptain Garrick, for thirty years an officer 
in the transatlantic service, believes that the 
bodies of passengers who die at sea should be 
buried at sea, not because of any superstition on 
the part of the common sailor, but because the 
healthand cheerfulness ofall on board demand it. 

—American Consul TANNER, of Chemnitz, Ger- 
many, finds that the Germans have the true sci- 
ence of drinking, all drinks being taken sip by 
sip, and a half or three-quarters of an hour being 
consumed in drinking a glass of beer. But Di 
TANNER, of Tannersville, thinks that a half or 
three-quarters of a century would not be too 
long for the purpose. 

—The Rev. E. Wincuester Donatp, D.D., 
of the Church of the Ascension, has persuaded 
the Protestant Episcopal Convention of the Di- 
ocese of New York to petition the Legislature 
of New York to make a law forbidding people 
to marry unless a license has been obtained 
from an authorized officer, addressed to the 
minister or other person who is to perform the 
ceremony. 

—Ex-Senator Tourman: “T never yet saw a 
gray-haired man to whose eyes it would not 
bring tears to be shown deference and respect 
bya child. 
older.” 
Secretary of the Treasury DANIEL MANNING 
is reported to have said, ‘* My earnest advice to 
young and old is this: Keep out of politics; 
keep out of office.”’ 

—The President of the Chemical National 
Bank, which has $23,000,000 on deposit, is Mr. 
GeorGe G. WiLiiaMs, who has been an officer 
of the institution forty-five years, 

—Mr. P. KINGSLAND, of the 
Yacht Club, has a new sloop, the Florida, which 
is 178 feet 9 inches long. Though resembling 
very much an English cutter in design, she ear- 
ries a centre-board. Her main-boom is 66 feet 
long, and she ranks in importance with the May 
flower, the Puritan, the Priscilla, and the Atlantic 

—About as harassing and diabolical a trip as I 
ever made in a gale, says Lieutenant SCHWATKA, 
was a three days’ sledge trip of 120 miles to a 
whaler in the arctic regions in search of provi- 
sions. 

—Colonel Henry Watterson, of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, proposes to write a drama 
based upon Cooper’s novel The Spy, for Mr. 
JOSEPH JEFFERSON, who has given him some 
suggestions. He thinks that the dramatic pos 
sibilities of The Spy exceed those of the story of 

tip Van Winkle. : 

—Mrs. CLEVELAND'S visit to Buffalo was a 
visit to her school friends. lit- 
ful time, and they did too. 

—An English actress has brought to this coun 
try the seventeenth-century ball dress of hei 
great-grandmother, and after untucking and un 
hemming it, causes it to do duty as a piano cover. 

—The distinguished French comedian M 
Coquein, of the Comédie Frangaise, wants to 
play in this country, and the Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts, together with the di 
reetor of the theatre, will give him a long leave 
of absence if he will return and resume his ob- 
ligations as a sociétaire 

—The natives of the Lena delta who befriend- 
ed the Jeannette survivors were themselves in 
many instances at the point of starvation when 
Lieutenant Scureutze, U.S.N., visited them to 
distribute the presents sent by Congress. They 
received him tumultuously, and shot off their 
guns in his honor. 

—General SHERMAN’S soul is no longer thrilled 
by the strains of ‘* Marching through Georgia.” 
They tire him, he says, and he begs the bands 
not to play them in his presence. But the 
American people like them all the same. 

—The removal of the body of the late Chiet 
Justice Cuase from Washington to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will be the occasion of memorable funeral 
services in the Capitol of Columbus, Ohio. The 
statesman’s daughter, Mrs. Kare Cuasg, will di- 
rect the proceedings. 

—Miss HELEN Davuvray, the actress, made a 
fortune by investing in mining stocks the savings 
from her salury as a‘ child star’’ in California 
She then studied dramatic art in France for five 
years. She speaks French like a Parisian, and 
Mr. Bronson Howarp is delighted with the 
way in which she sets his play, One of Our Girls, 
on the stage and impersonates its heroine. 

—A thoughtful washer-woman told her mis- 
tress that ifshe was sure that WiG@rns’s predic 
tion about the carthquake would be realized, 
she would take every cent of the nine dollars she 
had saved, and lay it out in the purchase of 
sweetmeats, so as to have one good time, at least, 
before the world came to an end. 

—The prize question, ‘‘ Why is the wife the 
man’s better half?’ was put to its readers by a 
German vewspaper, The prize answer was that 
the first manu was made out of clay, while th 
first woman was made out of ribs, the best part 
of the meat. 

—Owners of valuable modern paintings are 
invited by the Metropolitan Museum of Art to 
lend them for its semiannual loan exhibition, 
to be opened on the 9th of November. Mr.8 
P. Avery, of No. 86 Fifth Avenue, is chairman 
of the committee in charge. 

—The marriage certificate of two young mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends records that 
‘““GeorGe LorInG CrossMAN and MARY AGnNes 
PICKERING appeared in a meeting of said peo 
ple, held at Chicago this 28th day of the ninth 
mouth, in the year of our Lord 1886, and GEORGE 
L. CrossMAN, taking Mary A. PICKERING by the 
hand, declared that he took her to be his wife, 
and promised, with Divine assistance, to be unto 
her a loving and faithful husband until death 
should separate them. And Mary A. Pickek- 
ING did in like manner declare that she took 
Georce L. Crossman to be her husband, prom- 
ising, with Divine assistunce, to be unto him a 
loving and faithful wife until death should sepa- 
rate them.”’ 
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Galloon for trimming Hats and Bonnets.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Two of the new galloons for bordering winter hats and bonnets 
are shown in these illustrations. Fig. 1 is composed of very nar- 
row strips of steel gray felt. In Fig. 2 strips of écru felt are plait- 
ed in combination with black braid. 





Bulgarian Wedding Ceremonies. 

MONG these people marriage festivities appear to be a blend- 
¥ ing of both Greek and Turkish customs. The betrothal oc- 
curs three months before marriage, and in a most unromantic fash- 
ion; the preliminaries are all accomplished by proxy. On be- 
trothal-day bride and groom separately entertain their own special 
circle of friends, the men of the party occupying one room, while 
the women have their pleasant little talks by themselves; to all 
guests coffee, jelly, wine, and sweetmeats are offered, and each in- 
dividual receives a little roll containing candy, cloves, and a kind of 
chewing-gum, the gift neatly enclosed in blue paper; this peculiar 
presentation is regarded as an invitation to the wedding. At this 
preliminary festivity many specimens of the bride's handiwork 
are shown to the company—towels of cotton and silk interwoven, 
embroidered under - gar- 
ments, slippers, and hand- 
kerchiefs ; they are taste 
fully set forth upon hand- 
some silver salvers: the 
young girl’s party have 
the first peep at this ex 
hibition of her skill with 
needle and loom, after 


which they are sent for 
the 1 spection of the 
groom’s home-gathering 
Later on, these “ creden 
tials of fitness” are hung 


about the room where, 
in due season, the wed 
ding will be celebrated. 


eens 


Abt as 


The three months in 
terim are oceupied in 
making the household 
plenishing and the bride’s 
outfit as varied and ele 
gant as circumstances 
permit; oddly enough, 
the materials or purchase- 
money for a comfortable 
start in life are mainly 
furnished by the groom 
or by his father. 

Two days previous to 
the wedding (which is al- 
ways on Sunday) again 
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occur merry gatherings; 
acquaintances are now 
included, and, as before, 
bride and groom “re- 
ceive” at their respective 
houses. The bride, taste- 
fully attired, as a distin 
guishing mark adds a 
peculiar head-dress and a 


Pram anp Piratn Woo. Costume. 
Back.—[For Front, see Fig. 2, 
First Page. ] 

Cut Pattern of Basque, No. 3894: Price, 
20 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. 1V., Figs. 31-41 
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Srrivep VeLver anp Sirk Costume. 
Cut Pattern of Polonaise, No. 3899: Price, 25 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 3.—Corsace or Cioran anp Piusn Costume, Fie. 1, 
First Pace.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 2-11. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Ga.Loon For TrimminG Hats anp 
Bonnets.—Fu.u Size. 


glittering train of tinsel fabric, eight inches wide and a 
yard in length; this is secured to a band of her new 
head-dress, and flows gracefully over her shoulders. 

Each guest on entering is saluted by the bride; the 
offered hand she bows over, and in token of great re- 
spect presses it to her forehead. Music is furnished by 
a group of gypsies, with fiddles and tambourines, and 
young girls join in a queer sort of dance called choro; 
but the grand feature of this day’s mirth is a formal 
procession of the bride and her female friends to the 
public bath set apart for women; this is, under usual 
circumstances, a great occasion for lively gossip, and 
upon this occasion five hours are given to chat, and per- 
chance for rest and sleep; the musicians are on hand, 
and fiddles are constantly pressed into service. 

After this part of the entertainment is over the party 
return to the young girl’s home, and her mother, for 
good-luck-greeting, throws over the heads of her guests 
some handfuls of rice, embraces her daughter, and, 
weeping bitterly, takes off one of the bride’s shoes; 
hereupon the daughter tenderly kisses the mother’s 
hand, loosens one of her mother’s shoes, and receives 
from the maternal hand a bottle of wine and a loaf of 
bread; upon this the entire circle unite in a general 
weeping, and enter the house. 

The groom at his own home holds an evening enter- 
tainment; the young men gather in an upper room, 
where an ample feast is set forth, while the master 
of the house receives the older men in a lower room. 

On the morning of the wedding-day the bride, attired 
in a delicate silk, with many bracelets and necklaces, 
and upon her head the glittering tinsel fabric worn on 
Friday evening, and with musicians in attendance, re- 
ceives her guests. Her girl-friends gather about her, 
her parents, brothers, sisters, cousins, join the circle, 
all of whom are greeted, as she kisses a hand of each; 
then follows a mournful, solemn dance; a sort of fare- 
well this, all of them shedding tears the while. 

A procession of married ladies now file in, a delega- 
tion from the groom’s house; at the threshold hand- 
fuls of rice are thrown over them; they acknowledge 
the courtesy by kissing the hand of the performer. 
Each delegate now receives a sprig of sweet-basil,.and 
a third person pours over it drops of rose-water; now 
they approach the bride, who is attended by two little 
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girls holding burning tapers. Suddenly an old lady appears upon 
the scene, bearing a beautiful broadcloth sacque lined throughout with 
rich fur; all former helpers stand aside as the venerable relative 


solemnly robes the bride in this matronly garment, leading her to’ 


the door, where farewells are given to father and mother, and a pro- 
cession of guests follow, with neither a joke, laugh, nor loud word, and 
so they walk to the house of the groom, who, surrounded by friends, 
awaits the coming of his lady-love, and stepping forth to meet her 
as she passes through the low gateway, halts a moment, as jointly 
they receive, in token of welcome, another shower of rice, from the 
groom’s mother; this, mingled with bonbons and coin, children eager- 
ly seize. 

The couple now enter a room where hangs a picture of the Ma- 
donna with a lamp before it, burning. On a table are wax candles, 
sweetmeats, and two crowns made of artificial flowers and joined by 
green silk ribbon. 

A priest swings a censer filled with burning incense, another lights 
the candles, offers one to his associate, then to bride and groom 
each one, and one he retains. The service, in the Sclavic tongue, is 
given in alternation by both priests; responses are given by other 
men. 

A priest now takes a ring from the groom’s finger, makes with it 
the sign of the cross upon the foreheads of the man and woman be- 
fore him, puts it on the bride’s finger, takes it off, changes it back 
and forth several times, 
and finally places it on 
the groom’s little finger. 
The pair then join right 
hands as candles are held 
over them; the crowns 
are blessed and crossed, 
and by the priest put on 
their heads; then by a 
lady standing behind the 
couple are interchanged 
three times. 

Into a hemispherical 
cup a priest pours wine, 
blesses it, then offers it 
to the couple, who drink, 
then walk around the 
table three times, pre- 
ceded by the priests; 
guests meanwhile busy 
themselves showering 
bonbons upon the crowd, 
After salutations from 
all, a collection is made 
for the priests, and the 
ceremony is over. Not 
a pledge is asked from 
the couple, not even a 
question for response 
from them. 

The mother may not 
see her daughter for a 
week, after which the 
bride, accompanied by 
the new mother and sis- 
ters, and on later Sun- 
days by the groom, may 
make further acquaint- 
ance with the bride's rel- 
atives, 


Fig. 4.—Fur-rrimmep CLotH anp Pivsn 
Costume.—Back.—[See Fig. 3; and 
Fig. 1, on First Page. ] 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. L., Figs. 1-11. 
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CLota House Dress with Srripep TaBtier. 
For description see Supplement. 
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IN THE NURSES’ REFECTORY. 


AN ENGLISH HOSPITAL. 
S'; SAVIOUR’S HOSPITAL, in London, of which some 
h 


illustrations are here given, was founded some four- 
teen years ago by a lady who specially devoted herself to 
the relief of suffering, and more particularly to the treat- 
ment and alleviation of cancer. This disease has been her 
especial study for years, and she claims to have sueceed- 
ed not only in healing many, but in having been able to 
lessen and alleviate the especial suffering of that malady 
when it was too far advanced for cure. 

The hospital is not, however, confined to this, but re- 
ceives cases of heart-disease, consumption, rheumatism, 
paralysis, and all the class of illness which may be allevia- 
ted by care and medicine. The ward shown in the draw- 
ing is for the usual class of patients. Underneath this 
there are two others where ladies are received for a very 
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if small payment, and where, in addition to the benefit of hos- 
pital care, they have, as far as possible, the comforts of 

3 home, and receive the visits of friends at any time. They 

4 may also, if they desire it, choose their own medical at- 

5 tendant. 

i The hospital is mainly supported by the founder, the 

3 house being her property, though it holds the position of a 

i public hospital. The small payments demanded to supple- 

3 ment the funds do little more than cover the actual food. 

The aid given by the public is so small that the main ex- 

3 pense falls upon the Superior of the Order. 

‘ In connection with the work there is a house for con- 

| valescents at Camberly, in the midst of the pine woods, 

4 where patients and nurses all in their turn go down for a 

4 breath of fresh country air. 4 Ni Y/; 
|3 The chapel of the hospital is very beautiful, and the / Ny 
14 services are greatly appreciated by the household. Pa- | ; 
> tients have the option of attending or not at will, but } \\' 

j they rarely fail to avail themselves of the boon when their | 

4 health permits it. It may be truly said that this hospital / ' 

3 is one of the most ‘picturesque in London, and it would ' % | 

amply repay a visit. Any one wishing to see it would be i 

3 . . . received with all courtesy by the ladies whose office it is to ee - 

4 IN THE SACRISTY. conduct visitors over the building. IN THE DISPENSARY. 
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8ST. SAVIOUR’S HOSPITAL, LONDON. 
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Paston Carew, Millimaire and Miser,” 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avtnor or “Ionx Stewart,” “ My_ Lovr,” 
“Tizzin Lorron or Greynies,” “* From 
Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
THE SCAPEGOAT. 


T O visits were so pleasant to Yetta as those she 
N paid at the Knoll. No person was so dear to 
her as Mrs. Ellacombe. Truly, Ethel was as her 
sister; but then Mrs. Ellacombe was as her mo- 
ther; and only a girl whose love of liberty does not 
degenerate into desire for license, and who real- 
izes her ignorance sufficiently to understand the 
value of counsel, knows the gain of the Mother 
among women. 

In her turn the Married Madonna of Beaton 
Brows held Patty Carew’s granddaughter as if 
she had been her own child. She won her con- 
fidence by giving sympathy, and gained obedi- 
ence by demonstrating the better guidance of her 
wider experience ; and it had come now to that 
kind of intimacy when Yetta concealed nothing 
from the woman whom she had put in the place 
of her spiritual mother, and when Mrs. Ellacombe 
had no fear of offending her by plain-speaking, 
however direct, For, after all, it is not directness 
which wounds; it is bitterness. The plainest 
speaking, going to the point as straight as a die, 
hurts no one if without bitterness, while the 
most flattering words, if touched with spite and 
the desire to pain, do their work without fail and 
stab to the quick. For another thing, Yetta 
could talk about Lanfrey to Mrs. Ellacombe as 
freely as to Ethel. Indeed, more freely; seeing 
that she was seldom alone with Ethel, who, when 
with the rest, was perforce silent—the family 
having pledged itself to Maurice, and wearing his 
colors in this race for life and fortune. Mrs. 
Ellacombe, on the contrary, had been Lanfrey’s 
friend from the beginning, and she had not veer- 
ed by a hair’s-breadth. 


Of late Yetta had gone to the Knoll even more | 


frequently than before; for though Paston had 
said to French that Maurice had not urged his 
suit,.Yetta knew that he had, in ways too subtle to 
be visible to outsiders, but evident enough be- 
tween .themselves. And, helpless as she was in 
the matter all through, it had been more than a 
comfort, it had been almost a necessity for her 
mental health, that she should be able to talk of 
Lanfrey without stint or restraint, repudiating 
Maurice as an intruder, 

The young officer had continued the rd/e adopt- 
ed on that memorable day of the dinner. He 
had been tender, respectful, subdued, circumspect. 
He had worked with the patience of a prisoner 
digging night bv night beneath his dungeon floor 
for the hope of escape. But he had not made 
one inch of way beyond the first grant of frank 
forgiveness. After that Yetta’s heart had closed ; 
and Maurice had used his best arts to unlock it 
in vain. 

Still, on that principle of not abandoning the 
fight while the remotest chance of victory re- 
mains, Maurice had continued his careful ad- 
vances—had sought to sap and mine, that he 
might finally conquer this fair fortress of fidelity 
which had given its allegiance to another. He 
could not flatter himself that he had succeeded ; 
but it was worth the trial ; for women, like towns, 
are sometimes taken by assault; and who knows 
the weak places there may not be in so-called 
impregnable strongholds ? 

With the feeling, then, of a gambler playing for 
stakes that will be ruin or regality—the dash of 
a man leading a forlorn hope—he drove off to the 
Knoll for the decisive throw and the last effort. 

He found Yetta without her bonnet sitting in 
the drawing-room close to Mrs. Ellacombe—both 
working at the same bit of embroidery, as if they 
had been really the mother and daughter they 
often wished they had been, and almost thought 
they were. Yetta had been laying all her trou- 
bles on this dear loving heart, so apt to receive 
them. But with these troubles she had one 
transcendent joy, like a shining star seen through 
the inky clouds—she had had a letter from Lan- 
frey to-day; and a letter which breathed a more 
than usually hopeful spirit—and he was never 
down-hearted — and been more than ordinarily 
pronounced in its tenderness. It had been so 
tender, indeed, that Paston had hesitated before 
he had sent it up to his daughter, wishing to keep 
all things only simmering and potential, not posi- 
tive. Ethel had kept her brother informed of all 
that was going on in the family, and Lanfrey had 
read between the lines. And though he did not 
think Yetta’s faith wanted much buttressing, yet 
—nothing is the worse for an extra stay; and a 
lover has never too much of love. 

The two women were still talking of the fu- 
ture and its chances, bad and good, when Captain 
Clinton was announced. His name was like the 
renewing of an old picture, but travestied and dis- 
torted. In the glad summer, Lanfrey; in the drear 
and frozen winter, Maurice; both Clintons, yet 
how different! Now, as then, were thoughts and 
feelings unexpressed but understood; but then 
they were shared, and now they were repudiated, 

“T am a petitioner from my people,” said Mau- 
rice, when he had made his obeisance in modern 
conventional form. “They want you to come 
back with me and dine with us this evening.” 

“Thank you,” said Yetta; “but I promised my 
father that I would go back to dine with him, 
else I should have staid here,” looking at Mrs. 
Ellacombe, who looked at her and smiled. 

“ Your father has authorized me to release vou 
from your promise,” said Maurice, quickly. He 
was fertile at finding reasons and filling up gaps. 
“ He said, indeed, that he wished me to take you 
back.” 

“Thank you, but I cannot go to-day,” again 
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said Yetta, with a shade more of firmness in her 
negation. 

Maurice flushed. It was always a sore trial to 
him to be denied; and this request was of more 
importance than most. 

“TI beg of you,” he said, fervently—more fer- 
vently than the occasion seemed to warrant. 

Yetta shook her head. She was as gentle as 
the gentlest dove sunning itself on the house-top, 
but she was not one of those molluscous crea- 
tures who find “ No” a word of insuperable dif- 
ficulty, and who can be led into a disastrous mar- 
riage or a ruinous loan to avoid the temporary 
prick of this little thorn. 

“You do not know what you do!” said Mau- 
rice, with a certain ill-suppressed agitation which 
Mrs. Ellacombe saw as clearly as Yetta. “I beg 
of you, if you have the smallest regard for me— 
for us—that you will come. Let me take you 
back ; I have the cart here—for, you see, I came 
prepared.” 

“ But—why am I wanted so specially to-day ?” 
asked Yetta, who scented danger and dreaded a 
snare. 

“That is my—that is our affair,” returned 
Maurice. “Only do as I tell you—as I beg and 
pray of you to do; with my whole heart I en- 
treat you, Miss Carew !” 

His voice and manner were more and more in- 
sistent—more and more agitated. It might have 
been a matter of life and death that he was 
urging. 

“What has happened?” asked Mrs. Ellacombe. 
“No one ill, I hope?” 

“Not Lanfrey ?” cried Yetta, blanched to her 
very lips, and too much agitated to heed the ad- 
mission of close interest and continued associa- 
tion made by her question. “Not Ethel?” she 


then added, as the shadow to the substance, the | 


echo to the note. 

“No,” said Maurice, reluctantly. He would 
have liked to frame a sufficient excuse in a well- 
rounded lie, if that would have taken her. “ No 
one is exactly ill, but we have need of you, Miss 
Carew, at the Hall; we have urgent need of you,” 
he repeated. 

“Tell me why, and I will go if I see that I can 
do any good,” said Yetta., “Why do you want 
me?” 

“ My mother wants you,” said Maurice. “She 
has something important to tell you.” 

Yetta looked at Mrs. Ellacombe with the scared 
look of a girl’s terror, knowing nothing and fear- 
ing all. 

“Important to tell about Lanfrey ?” asked Mrs. 
Ellacombe, making herself the mouth-piece. 

“ Yes,” said Maurice, so far speaking truly. 

Yetta laid her hand on her mother-friend’s soft 
arm. She was white and trembling. Her large 
eyes were dark and dilated; her slightly parted 
lips quivered; her whole air and manner spoke 
her uncontrolled distress. 

“ All things were well yesterday,” said Mrs. 
Ellacombe. ‘“ Yetta heard from him this morn- 
ing. What can have happened ?” 

“If he is in sorrow, if he is ill and wants me, 
I will make my father take me to London,” said 
Yetta, in the strained voice of strong agitation. 
“ And you will come too,” she added to Mrs. Ella- 
combe. 

Maurice looked at her, noting her every word 
and gesture. The passion of her fear broke down 
the barriers of her girlish reticence. She was no 
longer ashamed to confess, no longer too shy to 
bear witness. She was not the maiden whose be- 
trothment was in secret, and unsanctioned if not 
openly forbidden. She was the woman who took 
on herself the responsibility of her own life, and 
laid bare before men the hidden mysteries of her 
heart. Fora moment Maurice hesitated—balanced 
probabilities—foresaw consequences. Should he 
succeed if he tried the old well-known trick of a 
bold lie, crafty suppression of letters, enforced 
severance? If he were to say now boldly, “ My 
brother renounces you’’—and then seek to make 
his own way, trading on her compassion for the 
ruin of the family and her natural abhorrence 
that this ruin should come from her father? He 
stood there hesitating for just that one short mo- 
ment which contains in itself the substance of a 
lifetime. And then he gave up. Farther en- 
deavor was simply waste of energy and misuse 
of time. 

“ No harm has befallen Lanfrey,” said Maurice, 
in a voice as strange and strained as her own. 
“ Do not distress yourself, Miss Carew. The evil 
that has befallen us does not touch my brother ; 
it touches only the rest of the family—all the 
rest—all but him.” 

“What evil? What do you mean?” asked 
Yetta, drawing a step nearer; for Maurice had 
flung himself on the sofa, where he sat now, his 
elbows on his knees and his face buried in his 
two hands—the picture of defeat and despair. 

“Tt means,” said Maurice, lifting up his ashen 
face and speaking with that sudden outburst 
which best expresses .unconditional surrender, 
“we are hopelessly and finally ruined. Your fa- 
ther has us in his grip. He is about to sell the 
estate, or force us to sell it, which is about the 
same thing, and we shall have to leave the place 
which a Clinton has held for more generations 
than we can count. And you might save us if 
you would.” 

“TI!” cried Yetta. .“ But I have no influence 
with my father in matters of business. So far 
from his consulting me, he does not even tell me 
what he is doing.” 

“There are other ways than that of suppli- 
cating your father not to foreclose,” said Maurice, 
significantly. 

“No! Captain Clinton, do not!” cried Mrs. 
Ellacombe, who knew what was coming. 

“You and you alone can save us, through me,” 
said Maurice, not heeding ‘her warning, holding 
out his hands in supplication. “ One little word 
from you would redeem all !” 

Yetta shrank back with a gesture of instinct- 
ive horror, 








“Be grand and noble and unselfish enough to 
forget yourself,” continued Maurice. “Give up 
the man you love, for his own sake, and save his 
family. Marry me, and we are still Clintons 
of Clinton. To marry Lanfrey is to save no- 
thing. It founds his fortune on the ruin of his 
house.” 

The whole thing was so sudden and appalling, 
the circumstances were so violent, though the 
mere manner in which Maurice spoke was more 
pathetic than strong, that Yetta was struck with 
that curious kind of dumbness which comes on a 
nervous shock. Reversing the story of Galatea, 
she stood like a woman suddenly struck to stone 
—from living flesh and blood become a statue. 
After a time this frozen kind of horror left her 
free, and the blood came up in a crimson flood 
which at least was more natural to her. 

“What you say is infinitely shocking to me,” 
she then said, her pause seeming to Maurice to 
have lengthened time into eternity. ‘“ How could 
you expect me to give up Lanfrey? I love him 
better than my own life. I have promised to be 
his wife—or no other man’s. If I wait till I die 
I will be true to him, and I shall meet him beyond 
the grave with my faith unbroken, I save my 
allegiance for him, and I would not marry any 
one else ; I could not, even if I had to die for my 
constancy.” : 

She said all this with the steady fervor of a 
vow—the calmness of a confession like those of 
the old martyrs which burnt the body and saved 
the soul. 

Maurice did not answer. He was still sitting 
on the sofa, his small, close-cropped, handsome 
head turned away as he looked drearily out on to 
the bleak winter day. His forlorn hope had fail- 
ed, and he was beaten. No conqueror’s terms 
were his—no superb recognition of his foe’s de- 
feat. The flush of victory, the intoxication of 
success, had passed over to another; and it was 
he who had to strike his flag and own himself 
defeated. It was a moment of agony for the 
proud man whose inherited castle, so solid for all 
his forebears, now proved to have been founded 
on a quicksand which the gathering storm was 
carrying away. It was his farewell to all he 
loved and all that had made his true life. Hence 
forth his way must be one of obscurity, where 
death would come as a release. He must efface 
himself. He would never now be Clinton of 
Clinton. The younger brother must take his 
place, and in all probability the father’s place as 
well. Nothing but a miracle of sudden success 
in the Brent Fell mine would save the estate; 
and this, though on the cards and possible, was 
searce likely. Fortune does not arrange these 
marvels for hard-pressed men; and when you 
are sinking in a clear sea, no life-boat from 
the harbor fifty miles away will suddenly draw 
up alongside to rescue you. No, he was beaten; 
aud Lanfrey would win all that he had lost—es- 


tate and headship of the ancient House, fortune | 


and the woman he too loved. For at this mo- 
ment he truly and sincerely loved Yetta Carew, 
Paston’s daughter. It was no longer a question 
of the baser blood which he would have despised 
when he had been sated with her beauty. It was 
the girl herself, who, for herself, he would have 
made his wife—her birth and origin notwith- 
standing. But his chance was gone. He had 
cast and lost. Now to pay his stakes as a brave 
and honorable gentleman should. 

“Your decision gives the final touch,” he said, 
rising and speaking with the dignity which some- 
times comes as the last force of despair. “ Your 
adherence to my brother is my death-warrant, 
but you cannot help yourself. You have pledged 
your word and given your love, and you must be 
faithful to yourself. It is only I who am de- 
stroyed.” 

“I do not understand you. What does it all 
mean? Why should my marriage with Lanfrey 
—if I ever am married to him—be your ruin ?” 
asked Yetta, in sore distress. 

“You will see soon enough,” answered Mau- 
rice. “It is only another of the many instances 
we have of the sinless Cains of life, and the scape- 


into the wilderness to perish.” 

Tears stood in Yetta’s eyes. She did not love 
Maurice Clinton, but she did not wish to harm 
him ; and though she would have rather died than 
marry him, she did not like to hear that her re- 
fusal had been his ruin. 

“It is like some miserable dream, some pain- 
ful riddle,” she said. “Do you understand it, 
dear ?” to Mrs. Ellacombe. 

“Yes, I think I do,” was the half-reluctant 
answer. 

“No doubt the whole thing has been discussed 
in all its bearings by the whole of Beaton Brows,” 
said Maurice, bitterly. “They do not often get 
such a rich dish of gossip.” 

“ Rather so much occasion for sincere and re- 
gretful sympathy,” returned Mrs. Ellacombe, gen- 
tly. “Do you not believe we all feel deeply for 
your trouble? We should be scarce human if 
we did not.” 

“TI do not know about that,” he answered, still 
bitterly. “I think we all have a certain pleasure 
in the misfortunes of our friends. They make 
us feel our own blessings so much the more keen- 
ly,” he added, covering down his bitter humor. 

“But all is not lost for you,” said Mrs. Ella- 
combe, ignoring the bitterness, and speaking with 
that sweet cheerfulness of a brave woman which 
has the power to hearten man so greatly. “ You 
have still that hope, that chance, on Brent Fell; 
and at the worst you have your name, your pro- 
fession, your career, which may redeem all. It 
will be a terrible pain, a desperate sorrow, if the 
worst comes to the worst; but it has not come 
yet, and while there is life there is hope.” 

“ Here?” asked Maurice, significantly, looking 
at Yetta. 

“No,” answered Mrs. Ellacombe, with decision. 
“ Not here, but elsewhere.” 

He shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 








* Always that to-morrow—that elsewhere,” he 
said, in his usual contemptuous, half-brutal way. 
It was not possible for him to live long on the 
heights. But for Yetta’s sake, to win her good 
opinion, and also, truth to say, to make her heart 
ache for self-reproach, he made one last effort. 
“T have no more to say, and no blame to cast on 
any one,” he said. ‘ Miss Carew is in her right. 
She has deprived me of home, estate, name, birth- 
right; but she could not help herself. We are 
all the victims of fate, and in the hand of a pow- 
er higher than our own will. I am content to 
suffer for the rest, if the rest will gain.” 

“Tf,” said Mrs, Ellacombe, as the echo to the 
doubt. 

“Yes, if,” repeated Maurice. ‘ Good-by, Miss 
Carew,” he then said, holding out both his hands, 
into which, obeying the invitation, she put hers. 
“ You are the noblest as well as the sweetest and 
loveliest girl I have ever seen!” he said, fervent- 
lv. “Tonly wish that Lanfrey’s luck were mine ! 
—but mine is eruel, and his is fortunate beyond 
words. Good-by; God bless you; and remem- 
ber always—I forgive you what you have done 
to me !” 

“Why do you wish me good-by like this ?” said 
Yetta. ‘Are you going away ?” 

“Probably to-morrow,” he answered. 

Again Yetta looked at Mrs. Ellacombe. 

“It will be better,” said that dear woman, 
speaking to Maurice in answer to the girl’s look. 
“There is no good in staying longer. In what 
way soever things turn out, you can do no good 
by being on the spot. Let things be managed as 
quietly as may be,” 

“ Have I not already shown that I mean it?” 
he answered, with more than a dash of impatience 
in his acquiescence. Again shaking hands im- 
pressively with Yetta, and with a suiden return 
to gentleness with Mrs. Ellacombe, he turned and 
left the room; and the final ordeal was over. 

“Now tell me what does it all mean,” cried 
Yetta, beginning to tremble. “TI have a vague 
idea, but I do not feel quite certain. Tell me, 
darling! You understand it all, and I do not.” 

* How should you understand, poor dear child !” 
said Mrs. Ellacombe, drawing the girl to her and 
kissing her, “It means, then, simply this: your 
father holds bonds which make him virtually 
owner of the Clinton estate, unless they can find 
money before a certain date to pay off the debt. 
Maurice wants to marry you, not only for yourself, 
but for the sake of the family and this bad bit of 
business. Do you not see? As his wife and your 
father’s heiress, you would be doubly mistress of 
the Hall, and the family would not be dispos- 
sessed. As Lanfrey’s wife you will be the same; 
but Lanfrey is the younger and Maurice is the 


| elder, and your marriage with the younger will 


virtually disinherit the elder.” 

“Lanfrey shall give it back to them,” said 
Yetta, with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes. 
“ He would be the last man in the world to make 
his own fortune out of his brother's ruin, If it 
all comes to pass like this, Captain Clinton shall 
have the estate; and poor Mr. Clinton and Lady 
Jane shall keep it for as long as they live. I 
would not have it! I could not live at the Hall, 
and know that they were exiled—they being the 
rightful owners. It will all come right, dear, in 
the end—quite, quite right!” 

“You have your father to deal with—not only 
your own generous impulses, and Lanfrey’s sense 
of famiiy honor,” said Mrs. Ellacombe, quietly. 

“Ah, my father!” said Yetta, suddenly real- 
izing that Paston was indeed not the same as 
Lanfrey, and that what her lover would do with- 
out the delay of a moment, her father-would not 
grant by vears of entreaty. The whole position 
was as agonizing to her as to Maurice. To think 
that the ruin of the old House was to come about 
by them, the Carews—by her father—seemed to 
desecrate the holiness of her love even more than 
when Maurice had kissed her arm and made her 
feel helpless to his insult. Would she be able to 
soften him? Would not her relations with Lan- 
frey do something? She did not want the estate ; 


| and she was sure that Lanfrey wanted it no more 
goats laden with crimes not their own, sent out | 


than herself. She asked only to have her en. 
gagement acknowledged openly, and without doing 
harm to any one; when she would wait in pa- 
tient cheerfulness for that indefinite time of Lan- 
frey’s professional success which should give her 
his home, and one such as her father would not 
object to her sharing. All this miserable feud 
and contention made her faint and heart-sick ; 
but her part was clear—she must be the peace- 
maker, the reconciling medium by which all 
things should come right. And now she must 
go home to Mock-Beggar and speak to her fa- 
ther. She must learn why he had countenanced 
the addresses of the man she disliked, when he 
had so grudgingly allowed those of the one she 
loved. Why Maurice and not Lanfrey? Was it 
always that question of the land and the eldest- 
born ? 

Tempest-tossed, and feeling herself encompass- 
ed by danger to which she could give nor shape 
nor name, Yetta went home and prepared for the 
most painful, if also the most important, inter- 
view of her life. She was touching the depths, 
and she knew that she had cause to fear tlie re- 
sult. It was lifting the veil—for what face to be 
revealed ? 





———<— 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 

Wuen Yetta came back to her dreary home, 
the contrast between its cold and meagre arrange- 
ments with the generous warmth and lavish light 
of the Knoll struck her with more than usual 
foree. Though she still dutifully acquiesced in 
these meagre arrangements, the full extent and 
meaning of which she had not seen at the first, 
she had become by now painfully alive to their 
shame, and wondered how a man so good and 
kind and noble as her father—how we cling to 
old shibboleths and the loving myths of child- 
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hood !—could bear to do the mean and shabby 
things which were part of his daily domestic life. 

For her own part, she would have preferred 
the most modest appearances with a generous 
foundation rather than this pretentious grandeur 
where everything was skimped in quantity and 
bad in quality. Like most young people, she 
saw no goad in the mere possession of money. 
Its use was its raison d’étre, and the enjoyment 
to be had out of it, the good to be done by it, its 
final cause. To hoard and not enjoy, nor vet dis- 
pense, was on a par with letting flowers wither on 
their stalks in a remote place where no one prof- 
ited by them. What a pity it was! and whata 
wretchedly incomplete home she had! 

She thought of all this as one does think of 
something quite apart from the central point at 
a grave crisis, the mind taking hold of trivialities 
as a kind of relaxation from the terrible tension 
of the moment. Never before had she been so 
conscious of the misery of insufficient five, of 
the cold air that comes in from a window imper- 
fectly draped, as she was now when sitting up- 
stairs in her own little apartment, which yet was 
the ieast uncomfortable and best provided of any 
in the house—never, until she had perforce to 
forget these minor pains, and face the graver 
question —her contest with her father. It was 
indeed a grave one, and the contest would be for 
life or death. Hitherto her life with her father 
had been one of perfect accord, outside that one 
divergence which now was to be made so much 
wider. She had cheerfully vielded to his will in 
regard to his domestic meanness, and she had 
never inquired too closely into those things he 
wished to keep from her. Now she had to cross 
him openly, and it remained to be seen which 
would be the stronger—his love or his revenge. 

The ruin of the Clintons had been the one 
great hope and object of his life. Her marriage 
with either brother would destroy that hope— 
frustrate that object. By saving part of the 
family, a raft would be built for the rest; and 
that a Clinton should still be owner of the estate 
and master at the Hall, though only in virtue of 
his wife, would take away half the glory of his 
triumph. But if her heart was fixed, what, 
then? Even Paston himself did not know; for 
now he was firm to refuse the marriage, ho mat- 
ter what the consequences to her, and now he 
felt that he must give up his cherished hope, which 
was as the life-blood of his heart, rather than let 
his daughter suffer. She was Aline’s child, and 
to protect her from harm—to make her happy— 
was to be faithful to Aline’s memory, and to ful- 
fil the sacred trust imposed on him by her death. 
Still, the contest was a terrible oye, and no one 
could foresee which way it would finally turn, 

To her question why he had favored Maurice’s 
pretensions, knowing her heart, her promise—a 
question put with more indignation than Paston 
could have supposed possible from Yetta to him 
—he answered with a coldness that matched her 
heat in both strangeness and intensity; he act- 
ed as best pleased him, and did not hold himself 
accountable to her. But he was firmer in man- 
ner than he was fixed in mind. He was like a 
Chinese strategist who withdraws his battery 
while painting his card-board fortifications with 
formidable representations of murderous guns 
and grewsome warriors. He told her that he 
would never countenance her marriage with Lan- 
frev—never! If it had been Maurice, he might 
have sanctioned that. The eldest son and future 
owner was always a power, but the younger son 
was no match for her wherever found. She 
might marry, of course, when she was of full age, 
he said. That was not in his power to prevent. 
But she should not marry. before; and then not 
with his consent. And as this young man— 
this Lanfrey Clinton—had absolutely nothing of 
his own, and was not yet capable of making his 
way—when the father’s allowance should cease, 
as it must and would, on what did they propose 
to live? Love was all very well for the roman- 
tic side of life, but bread and cheese was a ne- 
cessity ; and the bread and clieese to be found in 
a briefless barrister’s cupboard, without private 
means, was identical with the Irishman’s footless 
stocking without a leg. He put these things be- 
fore her as a friend and father, both—indeed, as 
a friend more than as a father—and left them 
for her consideration.. She had sense. She must 
use it now, At no time in her life was it more 
necessary than now. 

“ We will wait,” said Yetta, simply. 

“Good! Where?” replied her father. “ Here 
in my house? But a father’s home is only for 
his dutiful children; it is not for the undutiful, 
the self-willed, and those who plot against his 
peace ; still less is it for those who league. them- 
selves with his enemies, as vou have done, Yetta.” 

“ Why do you always.call the Clintons enemies, 
father? What have they done to you? Tell 
me the whole story ; in what have they been your 
enemies ?” 

For a moment Paston hesitated. Should he 
tell her that whole story, with all its shame and 
sorrow, and then leave it to her-very pride of love 
not to entangle Lanfrey in .a:marriage which his 
own people—even if ruined—would have the right 
to despise? Should he-tell her, and thus make 
it clear to her why he had taken. up the. mort- 
gages, and why he so coveted that estate as 
restitution ?—his as it shotld have been from 
the beginning if his-father, a Clinton, had done 
his manifest duty. Would she not then under- 
stand how he had rightfully planned and schemed 
to make it his own in the end? And would she, 
his child, whom he had so carefully tended and 
so fondly loved, thwart and oppose him for a 
lovesick dream which would pass like all other 
dreams ? How many women love in their early 
youth avman whom they mourn for a season, 
short or long aceording to their spiritual tenacity, 
and then find.their happiness in his exact oppo- 
site? And she-would be like those others. She 
would mourn her lover for a season; but would 
she not rather aid in her father’s success than 








minister to her own aesires? It was a tempta- 
tion to say all this, and to tell her how things 
veritably were; for it would be a final blow. 
What if it should be fatal as well as final? How 
would he feel then, if he had killed her as the 
first-fruits of his revenge ?—a Virginius whose 
reeking knife no Appius justified ! 

The horror of this fear conquered the passion 
of his desire, and the words died on his lips. 
Only so much did he say: 

“Ask me nothing, Yetta, but take this from 
me—the Clinton estate should have been mine 
from the beginning, and is mine by all the rules 
of right and justice; and the family are usurpers 
and my worst enemies—the worst a man could 
have. They have come to my feet now when they 
know that they are ruined and that I am their 
master; but you yourself saw how they treated 
me when we first came. By marrying this young 
man, one of the family, you play into their hands 
and ruin me; you prefer my enemy to me.” 

“ But, dear father, my marriage would make us 
all friends; and is not peace better than war, and 
the reconciliation of enemies to be desired above 
all things ?” 

“ No,” said Paston, harshly; “ war is for men, 
and a false peace is for slaves and fools. I have 
to carry out this fight to the bitter end, unless [ 
would make myself a weakling and a mockery to 
myself.” 

“And does my promise to Lanfrey, does my 
love for him, count for nothing?” pleaded Yetta. 

“Less than my promise to myself—less than 
my right of vengeance,” he answered, “The 
past is of deeper importance than the present, 
and my wrongs are of graver moment than a love- 
sick girl’s puling fancy. Men’s lives are not to 
be moulded by a few ready tears, and the hope 
which has supported me through all my sorrows 
cannot be abandoned that two foolish young peo- 
ple may kiss each other in the sunshine.” 

“Father! You believe in God and the Bible, 
how can you make your hate greater than love ?” 
cried Yetta, with the thrill of loving passion. 

She took his hands and knelt on the floor at 
his feet, but he would not look at her. It took 
the fire out of his anger and the resolution from 
his revenge to meet her sweet, grieving eyes and 
‘he pathetic tenderness of her face. 

“It is useless,” he said, hardening himself, like 
a second Pharaoh—‘ useless.” 

“Then why did you allow Lanfrey to hope even 
so much as you did ?” she urged, suddenly nerved 
by the imminence of her peril to a boldness of 
remonstrance strangely unlike her usual self, 

His long-pent-up venom broke loose. He caught 
her by her shoulders, as she sat there on the 
ground before him, her body a little curved on it- 
self, her delicate hands clasped in each other, and 
her eves uplifted to his. Bending over her he 
brought his face close to hers, as he hissed be- 
tween his teeth : 

“Why? To strike the deadlier blow when the 
time came. I let him hope, that he might know 
a yet more exquisite despair, and I a more ex- 
quisite joy in seeing the torture of my enemy !” 

All things faded from Yetta’s sight; all but 
her father’s face, and that became transformed. 
It was not that father as she knew him. It was 
some one else—some terrifying fiend, as much ser- 
pent as man, and more a murderer than a father. 
The very features were changed to. her horror- 
struck imagination; and she saw him as he was 
in essential trnth—saw the true lineaments of the 
hate-encumbered soul looking with flaming wrath 
into her eyes. The Veiled Prophet was no long- 
er the mystery of hidden glory she had believed. 
He was a human fiend, and this was the momeut 
of revelation when his hideousness was laid bare 
before her. 

With a suppressed shriek, and then with a 
shuddering sigh, the girl fell forward in a loose, 
inert heap, struck to temporary death by the hor- 
ror of this awful vision—this glimpse into the 
hell where her father’s soul habitually dwelt— 
this demoniacal impersonation into which he had 
grown by long indulgence of evil passions—of 
sinful wishes, 

Then Paston’s better self broke through this 
fiendish overlay, and the one sole angel of his na- 
ture—his love—reasserted its power. He took 
his daughter in his arms, and kissed her death- 
like face as he never suffered himself to kiss her 
in her conscious hours. He hung over her with 
that yearning so well known to love, as if he 
would pour out the power of his very life into 
hers, and by the sheer force of love and will 
bring her back to health and life. He said, in 
the low voice of one making a vow to God: “ My 
life! my daughter! my only living love, better 
me than you! You shall be saved if I have to 
perish. You shall not suffer if I have to under- 
go the torments of hell. You have conquered, 
and I am your sacrifice!” Then he touched her 
lips superstitiously with his fingers, and looking 
up in a very ecstasy of belief, cried out, “ Aline, 


+ my wife, save your child, give her back to me!” 


Again he heard that rushing sound of wings, 
and again he seemed to see the light of eyes that 
loved looking at him through the veil of the at- 
mosphere, and the dusky braids of hair falling 
like shadows in the distance. The room seemed 
full of some divine ethereal life—some grand in- 
visible presence pervading the air like perfume 
and vivifying it like sunlight. And then, as if 
in answer to his prayer, and by the force of that 
divine power, the blood came back to the sweet 
face over which he was bending, and Yetta, open- 
ing her eves, saw her father aud no fiend. Her 
father, like some majestic god—rendered divine 
by the beauty of love and holiness—bending over 
her, watching her as tenderly as a lover, with 
hands that touched her as softly as a mother’s. 

For a moment there was. silence. When she 
tried to speak he checked her, holding her hand 
in his, and feeling how the pulse came slowly 
back to its full beat. He had resolved on his 
course. Cost him what it might, he would not 
harm her. It would not be his full revenge; but 








if something less than he had planned for, it 
would not be all barren, and he had still a great 
deal left. She should marry Lanfrey. It was 
always a Clinton truly who would be at the Hali 
—always one of his foes; but it would be a Clin- 
ton of his own making—the younger brother put 
into the place of power, and the dispossession of 
the elder. Lanfrey would be his puppet, his 
work—and he would have saved her happiness. 
But she was not able to bear too large a measure 
of joy, following so quickly on anguish so great 
as to interrupt her life; and Paston led her to 
the divine heights of peace by slower steps than 
‘would have contented her loving impatience had 
she seen the end from the beginning. 

He told her she was to trust to him, her fa- 
ther. Had he ever failed her? thwarted her 
wishes from a child up to now? given her un- 
happiness? shown her indifference? Was she 
in her right to doubt him? Would she not do 
better to trust in him? He had given his per- 
mission that she and Lanfrey Clinton might cor- 
respond, with the ultimate object of marriage. 
What other object could he have had? If, mad- 
dened by the memory of his wrongs, he had yield- 
ed tO a passionate outburst of wrath, was that of 
greater value than his word? Let it be forgot- 
ten. He was sorry that he had spoken so bitter- 
ly. He did not know, indeed, what he had said; 
but whatever it was, it was a futile threat. She 
should not be made unhappy. Here before God 
and the spirit of her beloved mother he swore it 
—she should marry Lanfrey Clinton! Then he 
raised her from the couch where he had placed 
her in her faintness, and pressed her to him as if 
with the last pressure of death. And Yetta felt 
his heart beat against her own as she had never 
felt human heart beat before. How should she? 
She had never assisted at such a conflict, nor wit- 
nessed the strain of such a conquest. 

Meanwhile things were no more peaceful, nor 
were the hours more roseate, at the Hall than 
here. Maurice’s forlorn hope had failed. He 
had been repulsed and beaten back, and he could 
do no more. To carry off Yetta by main force, 
and marry her whether she would or no, was on 
the cards, and might win the trick if well played ; 
but, on second thoughts, it was scarcely feasible. 
She was not an heiress in her own right, and her 
father might disinherit her, and probably would, 
if she consented to this union so much, say, as 
Mary consented to Bothwell. But she was not 
in love with him, Maurice, and she might demand 
the dissolution of her marriage, made under com- 
pulsion, rather than consent to live her life with 
him. Spoilt as she would be for any other, spe- 
ciaily spoilt for Lanfrey, she might be recalci- 
trant and uncomfortable; and in either case he 
would have come no nearer to his desire than 
when the Thessalian clasped the cloud and 
thought it a goddess, Either contingency was 
destruction to his plan, and the plan itself was too 
wild to be possible. Yet outside that forcible ab- 
duction, which would not work, he saw no way of 
light for himself and no escape for his people; 
for he too felt the truth of what, Paston had said 
to himself—Lanfrey, though a Clinton, would be 
Paston Carew’s creation as owner of the estate, 
his puppet and his tool. Still, that was all they 
could do. Distasteful as it was, it was their last 
resource. Lanfrey must be written to, and sent 
for to come home—his pretensions must be re- 
cognized and his position assured. It was the last 
hope, the last chance, and they must utilize it. So 
low had the pride of the Great House fallen now 
when the fact of their ruin was before them. 

We are good only for the trials we can under- 
go. The heated heroisms of fancy are often of 
no more substance than the gossamer of a sum- 
mer’s evening. Trial is the touchstone which 
shows how much real grip we have—how much 
is clean grit, and the rest mud and shale—how 
true we can be to ourselves, independent of the 
world’s verdict—how faithful to principle, indif- 
ferent to the blame or reproach of others. 

The Clinton pride had been that gossamer web 
of the summer’s evening. It had been fair and 
delicate to view; but when strained by the rude 
touch of misfortune it had torn, and was now a 
mere wisp of broken threads lying on the way- 
side weeds. 

Lady Jane wept and French swore; but tears 
and big words do nothing to repair the damage 
done by fate, and the only thing before them was 
that humiliating letter to Lanfrey, telling him that 
at last they sanctioned his proposed marriage 
witli Yetta Carew, which was the virtual disinher- 
itance of his elder brother and the lawful heir. 

{ro BR CONTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpenr. | 


MONG the many elegant and costly trim- 

mings for visiting and dinner toilettes, much 
admiration is bestowed upon shaded feather 
bands. These bands are from two to three 
inches wide, and come if gray, brown, and green, 
shading from the lightest to the darkest tint of 
a color, and having by way of selvage a narrow 
edge or thread of bright red or yellow feathers 
along the sides. 

Morning toilettes are becoming more and more 
masculine, and now borrow a host of small de- 
tails from gentlemen’s dress. There are narrow 
white or colored cravats, shirt fronts, tinv studs 
in dull gold for the shirt front, and similar cuff 
buttons, and metal tags finish the ends of ribbon 
bows for the throat and sleeves. With a close 
high corsage a lace jabot, very fully shirred, is 
worn, copied from the masculine toilette of a 
former epoch. Although there are no decided 
deviations in the main lines upon which fashion 
is moving, there is an endless series of innova- 
tions in the details. Taking the single item of 
corsages, the varieties are innumeraBle. Very 
often they are made of several fragments, two or 
three materials combining to form a single cor- 








sage. Only the lining is cut, to begin with, and 
upon this are then mounted the various pieces of 
which the corsage is to be composed ; the shoul- 
der pieces, a plastron from top to bottom or at 
the neck only, a back form, side forms, ete. ; some- 
times the fronts terminate in a point before they 
reach the belt, the back, the side forms, and the 
short basque all being of a different fabric from 
the fronts; the upper part of the sleeves will be 
of the same material as the fronts, the sleeves 
themselves being like the rest of the corsage. 
One sleeve that was fashioned in this manner 
reminded one of a rose-bud enveloped in its foli- 
age, not the sleeve alone, but the entire dress 
contributing to call up this illusion. This toilette 
was of moss-green velvet and silk brocatelle in 
several shades of pink. The velvet formed the 
fronts of the corsage and the top part of the 
sleeves ; the skirt was of pink brocatelle, with 
drapery of moss velvet capriciously cut in three 
parts. Another corsage has an oblong piece of 
velvet on the shoulders, interrupted by the cor- 
sage, which crosses toward the sides over these 
pieces, but stops short, while the velvet pieces 
continue to beyond the waist, tapering, and there 
terminating in long loops. Other corsages still 
are so arranged as to appear slashed to display 
another material underneath. Of soft, clinging 
fabrics, such as crépe de Chine and surah, both 
plain and figured, corsages with drapery are made. 
In one of these the plastron is of mauve surab, 
with a pattern in large violet beads ; on each side 
is a shirred drapery of mauve crépe de Chine, 
the draperies surrounding the plastron and com- 
pleting the fronts of the corsage; a green corse- 
let, of emerald green velvet, not extending higher 
than under the arms, opens upon the shirred 
crépe de Chine of the fronts. The skirt of this 
dress is of surah, like the plastron, and the 
drapery of crépe de Chine; the sleeves are full 
and shirred, and puff at the elbow, where they 
are confined by an emerald velvet band and bow; 
similar bows are on the shoulders. 





A study of dress as it is being worn, and even 
more of dress as it is in preparation and will be 
worn, leads one to the conclusion that its first 
and principal attribute is variegation. Outside 
of the morning toilette, which is much the same 
as. a travelling dress, and is still the tailor suit, 
not one dress is made of a single fabric; all, 
without exception, promenade, visiting, dinner, 
and evening toilettes, are composed of two, and 
very many of three different materials. To com- 
bine these varied elements without clashing and 
without offending the eve is no slight task. It 
demands an unerring taste and an artist’s in- 
stinet for color. The hidden rule that underlies 
all these combinations is to derive the tint of one 
fabric from the color of the other. For exam- 
ple, the skirt of a costume may be of striped 
plush, stripes of several colors closely set on a 
deep écru ground, the over-skirt of Bengaline (a 
soft material in silk and fine wool) of a deep 
ecru, and the corsage of seal brown velvet. The 
first two of these fabrics agree in having the 
same écru tint,and the third harmonizes with 
both in that all have the same ground tone, and 
finally the plush stripes in the skirt enliven the 
whole, and prevent the monotony that might re- 
sult from the exclusive use of one color. 

Corsets are continually being made lighter. 
The use of net corsets is becoming quite general. 
They were rejected at first because too fragile, 
but now manufacturers have sueceeded in ren- 
dering them more durable; each whalebone is 
enclosed in a silk casing, and a silk belt at the 
waist gives the necessary support there. The 
trouble is that when one has once worn a net cor 
set it is difficult to reconcile one’s self again to a 
coutil, or even a silk one. Other corsets are to 
be made of filet or netting worked with strong 
coarse thread, and others even of fine cord 

Turbans will be worn in great numbers this 
winter, in velvet or plush, trimmed with fur, or 
else made entirely of fur. The flat turban, with 
the brim high and trimmed, or else simply rolled, 
is the hat for young girls at all hours of the day, 
and for young women with morning toilettes. 
The capote has succeeded in shrinking into still 
smaller proportions, and attaining an even great- 
er height than hitherto by means of erect ribbon 
loops, feathers, aigrettes, and tufts of all kinds 
mounted one above another. At a distance of 
two or three feet the bonnet becomes invisible 
owing to its small size, and the wearer presents 
the appearance ol being crowned with a tower- 
ing plume only. The crown of these capotes, 
for they actually have a crown, is beaded with 
jet, colored, or gold beads, according to the color 
and kind of bonnet. Round hats are, for the 
most part, of long-napped silk felt, like that em- 
ployed for men’s hats. There is no longer any 
mention even of head-dresses. Formerly ladies 
of all ages, even those still young, wore head 
dresses of lace and flowers in the evening. Nowa- 
days even old ladies no longer wear them. Many 
ladies of all ages are wearing flowers in the hair, 
even in white hair; jewelled and diamond pins 
are also in favor. 

Collars of dresses are becoming higher and 
higher, and this winter will reach their limit at 
the chin, recalling the collar formerly worn by re 
tired military subordinates. 





Sometimes this col- 
lar is trimmed to resemble a necklace, with em- 
broidery and drops of jet or old silver. 

From now until January the costume which 
occupies a conspicuous place in the thoughts of 
many wealthy ladies is the hunting or shooting 
The most serviceable costume is a one- 
piece dress something like the English froek chil- 
dren have been wearing, and with a leather belt. 
The favorite materials are velveteen and invis- 
ible plaid serge. The belt may be of Russia lea- 
ther, with a cartouchiére to match. Sometimes 
the corsage is in jacket shape, with a wide buck- 
skin vest. For the head, a Seotch cap of plush 
to match the dress is worn. Leather boots are 
worn, and full trousers show above the boots. 

EMELINE RayMonp. 
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MRS. BEARDSLEY. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

fWHREE times in the course of her life had 
| Mrs. Beardsley died, and three times had 
she gone to heaven, as she asserted with a com- 
placency rivalled only by her resentment at hav- 
ing been called back from that abode of the 
good. Mrs. Beardsley’s idea of heaven, however, 
may have been very different from ours, and in- 
deed it may have been quite another place that 
she visited. It would only have been heaven to 
her if there were no children there to disturb the 
eternal fitness of things, if there were no music 
to make discord to her ear or want of ear, if 
there were no flowers to make a clutter, and if 
there were no one present of any superior au- 
thority toherown. One thing is certain, if Mrs. 
Beardsley had remained there it would have been 
heaven to nobody else remaining there. 

“Them snapping black eyes o’ hern would spy 
something outer kilter in one o’ the corners of 
heaven itself,” said old Miss Malkin, the nurse ; 
“and she'd set the angels by the quills, and get up 
a new revolt among’em in Jess’nnotime.” And 
her long-suffering little step-daughter-in-law didn’t 
dare to smile acquiescence. 

If Mrs. Beardsley had ever been a real mother 
to her husband’s son Aaron, Mrs. Taey, Aaron’s 
wife, might have felt differently ; dbut as she had 
been the traditional step-mother so completely, 
the son’s wife felt nothing but hostility in the 
year of her married life and enforeed companion- 
ship. She was only a child then herself, having 
married at seventeen; and when Aaron died and 
left her alone with Mrs. Beardsley, her heart 
sank within her, and she hailed deliverance, when 
two or three years afterward it came along in 
the person of handsome Harry Haverman, em- 
braced the deliverance out of hand, and became 
Mrs. Haverman without even asking Mrs. Beards- 
ley’s opinion; and that lady’s hysterical surprise 
was one of the occasions when Mrs, Beards- 
ley went to heaven, and to everybody’s sorrow, 
as well as her own, failed to remain there. 

Tacy, at the time of what Mrs. Beardsley per- 
sisted in calling her elopement, owing to her own 
lack of an invitation to the ceremony, left the 
house in Mrs. Beardsley’s hands, and a letter say- 
ing that her own small income should be at the 
disposal of that lady during her life. “1 sup- 
pose she expects me to thank her for my own,” 
said Mrs. Beardsley to Miss Malkin, “as if Aaron, 
my son, would have had it different. He knew 
what was due his father’s widow, if. he didn’t 
know how his own widow would carry on. I 
wonder how she can reconcile it to her con- 
science |” 

“ Why, Mrs. Beardsley, you thought of marry- 
ing again yourself once!” said Miss Malkin. 

“That's the mischief of being a nurse!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Beardsley. ‘“ Nurses know a great 
deal more of folks’ business than folks know 
themselves. At.any rate, I didn’t marry again.” 

“ No,” said Miss Malkin, with full acquiescence 
now, as became a nurse, although perhaps with a 
manner that reminded Mrs. Beardsley why she 
didn’t marry again. “Now here’s some nice 
gruel; you take it, like a lady.” 

Mrs. Beardsley, however, forgave Tacy ; at least 
she said she did. How could she help it, with 
that old Haverman house only a half-mile away, 
the inside of which she had never seen, and with 
Tacy’s new outfit not yet inspected by her, and 
with her burning curiosity ungratified? To think 
that such an affair could have been carried on 
under her very eyes! As she reviewed the days 
now, a hundred incidents started up like points 
of fire to light her on her way. And the mo- 
ment she recovered from her hysterics she took 
a little walk for her health in Tacy’s direction, 

“ Good-morning,” said Tacy, coming down in 
her pretty wrapper. (‘I never had such a gown 
in my life,” said Mrs. Beardsley.) “ This is kind 
of you, Mrs. Beardsley.” 

“Why, Tacy, I thought you'd be feeling so 
strange you'd be glad to see your mother, and 
call her mother, too.” 

“T never called you mother while I was mar- 
ried to Aaron, Mrs. Beardsley, so it would seem 
rather odd,” said Tacy. ‘“ But there, now, we 
won't talk of that. Just take off your things and 
stay to dinner, and you'll have a chance to make 
Harry’s acquaintance,” she said, gayly. 

“H-m! I guess I don’t need to be invited in 
my daughter's house, Harry or no Harry. And 
as for making his acquaintance, I used to think I 
knew enough of him when he was keeping com- 
pany with Adele Freemantle.” 

“Why, what on earth do you mean?” cried 
Tacy. “ Harry hardly knows Adele.” 

“Doesn't he? Well, if he wants to tell you 
so, I've no objection. It’s not my mission to be 
making mischief jn families.” Having implant- 
ed which barb, Mrs. Beardsley proceeded to make 
herself at home—so much at home that before 
dinner-time she had become acquainted with the 
contents of every closet in the house, and had 
given the kitchen-maid her own opinion of the 
sare she took of her lamp chimneys. 

“T'd rather ran over and do them myself for 
you than have them looking that way,” said Mrs. 
Beardsley. 

“ Would you ?” said Becky. 

“Yes, I would. And don’t you answer me 
that way, either.” 

“ Well, ’m, you're not my mistress ; and when I 
asks you to trim my lamps, it’s time enough for 
you to begin,” 

“ You'll find out who’s your mistress, miss, and 
it won't be anybody in this house long, I'll war- 
rant,” said Mrs. Beardsley. 

“ Well, Tacy,” said the guest that day at din- 
ner, after Becky had retired, “beginning life 
agsin as you are, you can take advice from your 
elders, I suppose. And my advice to you is to 
get vid of that Becky without warning. I never 
met her match for impudence, and I’ve met a 
good deal." 








“Becky? Why, she’s a perfect treasure,” said 
Tacy. 

“A perfect treasure!” echoed Harry, with a 
gay twinkle of his wicked eyes. 

“ Well, you may call it a treasure that insults 
your mother, I call it a baggage. And I shall 
expect you to send her packing if you care any- 
thing about me.” 

Poor Tacy looked aghast. 

“No, no, now, Mrs. Beardsley,” cried Harry, 
coming to the rescue; “that’s too severe a test. 
Let Tacy keep the girl that suits her. You man- 
age your girl, and she'll manage hers.” 

“T haven’t any girl,” said Mrs, Beardsley, deep- 
ly injured at the reminder of the fact. “If it 
wasn’t that Mrs, Malkin accepts a home with me 
between whiles, I should be doing all my own work 
myself.” 

“Well, you come over here when you want a 
rest,” he said, rising. “I’m going down your 
way now, if you want company, Mrs. Beardsley.” 
And Tacy gave him a glance of gratitude, al- 
though she did not know of it, that repaid him 
for the walk. 

Poor little Tacy! All her late years had been 
poisoned with the bitterness and spleen of Mrs. 
Beardsley’s tongue. There had been a dispute 
going on between her and her step-son Aaron 
that kept Tacy’s head aching, and although she 
had so longed for peace that she would have 
been willing to give up everything for the sake 
of it, she never secured it, The sharp sayings, 
the slanderous statements, in which Mrs. Beards- 
ley gloried were hateful and painful to her, and she 
felt that the innuendoes and contumelious sniffs 
and all the rest were degrading to the listener. 
And now to think that even by marrying out of 
the house she had not escaped this ogress, whom 
family deceney compelled her to treat with civil- 
ity, and of whom she did not wish to complain 
to Harry, through some sentiment of personal 
pride and reserve concerning her as a part of 
her past! 

But it was of no use to wish she should never 
see Mrs. Beardsley again, for here she was im- 
mutably; nor that Harry’s business was in some 
other place, for how could she bear to leave home 
and friends herself? No; she must make the 
best of it here. And so every little while she 
sent over to Mrs. Beardsley certain luxuries she 
could not have had otherwise—great bowls of 
fresh cream and dishes of strawberries, melons 
and peaches and grapes, all in the season, and 
various other more substantial things, among 
them always the marketing of a good Sunday 
dinner, which Harry himself ordered. 

None of this made any difference to Mrs. 
Beardsley; it all only embittered her a trifle 
more as the enforced recipient. And every time 
she spent a day at Tacy’s she contrived to leave 
Tacy tolerably miserable at the end of it—miser- 
able in a way of which she would not speak to 
her husband, feeling that she must always receive 
Mrs. Beardsley, and that if Harry disliked her 
more than need was, that would become impossi- 
ble. 

What Mrs. Beardsley’s motives were in making 
Tacy uncomfortable, other than as envy inspired 
them, it would be difficult to say; but there was 
not a detail of Tacy’s house-keeping which was 
not subject to her sneering criticism, as often be- 
fore Harry as another. Tacy had not a taste 
that she did not go out of her way to cast a slur 
upon it, and Tacy had not a friend that she did 
not assault with a perennial malice, not so much 
from malignity toward those individuals, apparent- 
ly,as toward Tacy herself. Retorting at first, at 
last the victim took refuge in silence, and the si- 
lence spurred on Mrs, Beardsley more than the 
retort. Whether she cared for what was said or 
not, it was all very upsetting to the nerves of the 
young wife; and always after the departure of 
the enemy Tacy felt as if she had done a hard 
day’s work. 

“T saw Adele Freemantle to-day,”’ Mrs. Beards- 
ley said, untying her bonnet strings. “‘I declare 
she looked about as fresh as she did those days 
when Harry used to go with her.” 

“ He never did go with her!’ cried Tacy, in hot 
forgetfulness of her sileng system. 

“Didn’t he? Look here, Tacy: husbands 
don’t tell their wives everything. Wives have 
to take it out in despising the other parties when 
they suspect anything—” 

“I think such talk is disgraceful and degrad- 
ing.” 

“Such actions are. As for Adele, how do you 
know who goes with her? At any rate, slie’s 
monstrously fresh and pretty. It’s strange how 
time goes by some women and never touches 
them— you've begun to look mighty peaked 
yourself, Tacy. You're face is all yellow with 
moth, and thin enough to split the wind. I de- 
clare I shouldn’t want Harry to see the difference 
between you and such a blush-rose as she is, 
though I do believe she paints; such color at 
her age can’t be natural, and that I do say.” 

“Harry would love me just as well, no matter 
how I looked,” began Tacy. 

“Tm glad you think so, I often say, if women 
only knew what their husbands said and did away 
from them, they wouldn’t rest at home quite so 
easy. When people reach my time of life they 
know the world, and they don’t believe in the 
best man alive—that they don’t. I guess if Harry 
Haverman carried a glass in his bosom, so that 
you could read his thoughts, you might sing a 
different song. But I’m not going to make mis- 
chief, and I’m glad you're so confident. Did you 
see Queenie Munro’s bonnet last Sunday? She 
might just as well have worn Queen Victoria’s 
crown, Of all things I do despise middle-aged 
women making believe young. You're getting 
along yourself, Tacy, but you don’t put on any 
airs about it, though you'd be justified if you did, 
for everybody knows how Harry likes young wo- 
men, and stares at a pretty Pace.” 

And when she went, Tacy burst ont crying aloud. 
Was it true that she was looking old and yellow, 
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and getting middle-aged, and that Harry preferred 
young girls, and had thoughts in his breast which 
she must not read? And did he really have any 
old feeling left for Adele? And what did Mrs. 
Beardsley mean by saying she didn’t believe in 
the best man alive? Did she know anything 
about Harry that she herself did not know? was 
there anything for her or anybody to know ? and 
was it possible that all the world was looking at 
her with pity, aware of she knew not what? With 
all this, life began to be more of a burden to her 
than even Mrs. Beardsley had known before how 
to make it. 

But when Harry came home, blithe and gay, 
and took her iu his arms, all her doubts flew to 
the winds, and she cried again to think she had 
been so wicked as to suffer them. And then 
Harry reproached her for being hysterical, and 
at that she feared he did think her getting silly 
and tiresome, and cried the more, and cried so 
hard that she had to go to bed at last with a sick- 
headache, and Harry went to the monthly concert 
alone, and, as Mrs. Beardsley afterward remarked, 
goodness only knew whom he went home with, 

Here, after a season of depression that tasked 
all Harry’s good-nature, Tacy resolved that she 
would not condeseend to let Mrs. Beardsley med- 
dle so with her happiness—that, in fact, she 
would quarrel with her if that must be; and she 
kept her resolution by denying herself whenever 
Mrs. Beardsley came in sight of the window. And 
then one day the house that Mrs. Beardsley lived 
in burned to the ground, and what should Harry 
do but bring the woman home in his arms! 

“I know she’s a terror,” he said; “but what 
else is there to do?” 

Mrs. Beardsley fortunately did not hear him, 
being entirely unconscious through smoke and 
shock. It was another of the occasions of her 
dying and going to heaven, aud she made Tacy 
the object of loud reproaches for calling her 
back—Tacy, who worked over Mrs. Beardsley all 
the more indefatigably for being guiltily conscious 
of not caring if her efforts proved ineffectual. 

“When a person has really got through with 
life and reached the other shore, it’s nothing but 
cruelty and cold curiosity that calls them back 
through the deep waters again,” cried Mrs, Beards- 
ley. “And you ought to know well enough, Tacy 
Beardsley—I mean Haverman, but somehow Har- 
ry is such a frivolous, inconstant sort of a hus- 
band that I never feel as if he was a husband, 
and your name always seems to me to be Beards- 
ley—you know well enough that heaven isn’t a 
country so easily reached by everybody that, when 
you do get there, you want to be dragged out and 
knocked down in this way. If you'd seen the 
visions I saw, the wings, the faces, the golden 
streets, and all that, you'd feel just as I do. It’s 
a great privilege and setting apart that I’ve been 
given so freely to understand my place, and I 
should think, Tacy, ’twould make you give heed 
to your mother to know—” 

“To know you had an epileptic or a cataleptic 
fit, with bright lights and colors before your eyes.” 

“You terrible child! This is nothing short 
of blasphemy. I guess I know where I went, 
and I guess I was brought up to know what hea- 
ven is like, and I tell you I went to heaven—and 
that’s where you will never go while you throw 
such a doubt upon the place, nor Harry Haver- 
man either, unless he mends his ways!” And 
at that Harry in the next room roared so hearti- 
ly that the interrupted seraph refused to speak 
to him in his own house for several days. 

Poor Harry had now little other cause to laugh ; 
for, as the days went on, and Mrs. Beardsley’s 
pleasant converse with them, and Tacy listened 
and brooded, he grew aware from day to day of 
his wife’s eves following him with a strange, 
dogged questioning in them that gave his true 
heart a perpetual unrest. To cap the rest, his 
business had become seriously involved, and he 
had not a dollar of income, and was forced to 
cut short Tacy’s usual allowance. “It is no 
more than I expected,” said Mrs. Beardsley, look- 
ing at Tacy’s old winter suit—the low state of 
the family finances having continued a good 
while—“ to see you going just so shabby. I must 
say it looks suspicious. A husband who loves 
his wife wants to see her looking her best, wants 
to see her well dressed, and takes his pleasure in 
it, and raises the money by hook or by crook to 
bring it about. And when he doesn’t, then you 
may be sure he is just as indifferent to her as he 
is to the wind that blows. Aaron always wanted 
you to be well dressed. But I must say Harry 
never seems to know what you have on! Men 
don’t stint the women they love, and that’s a 
fact.” 

I don’t know why this was the last straw in the 
camel’s burden, but Tacv broke down while Mrs. 
Beardsley was talking, cried in torrents, and had 
to be earried screaming to bed, with Mrs. Beards- 
ley in her element, making other people run for 
hot water, and hot towels, and hot soapstones, 
and catnip tea, and what not. 

“ He’s driven her mad! that’s what he’s done!” 
cried this virtuous woman to whom he had given 
a home at his hearth. 

Harry came home in the midst of it, stood at 
his wife’s door three minutes, took the stairs at 
a bound, found his team where he had left it, put 
the old mare to her utmost, made a brief call at 
‘a place four miles away, came back triumphant, 
went into the house regardless of all Mrs. Beards- 
ley’s “ Hush, hashes,” and “Poor lambs,” and 
striding into his wife's room, sat down by the 
bed and lifted her dishevelled head and tear-sod- 
den face to his shoulder. “ What is it, my dar- 
ling?” he whispered. “ You have made me mis- 
erable long enough. Tell me now what makes 
you miserable ?” 

“Ob, Harry!” she sobbed; “don’t you—don’t 
you—love me—any more ?” 

“Love you, my precious little wife! 
ship you, and you know it.” 

“And you're not—you’re not—just—just as 
indifferent to me—” 
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“Indifferent! Good heavens, Tacy, what has: 
put this into your head? Have I ever seemed 
indifferent ? Don’t I hang upon your words, your 
ways, your—” 

“ And you don’t—oh, solemnly !—you don’t care 
anything about Adele Freemantle ?” 

“Adele Freemantle!” And he burst into his 
old ringing laugh. “Why, I haven’t seen her to 
speak with for a dozen years, And I never did 
care anything about her. I care for nothing and 
nobody but you, my sweet wife.” 

“Oh, Harry! then, Harry,” Taey almost shriek- 
ed, “take her away, then !—take this dreadful 
woman away! She's killing me; she’s killing all 
our peace; it’s her slow poison. I don’t know 
that I shall ever get over it; but give me a chance 
—do give me a chance. Put her away some- 
where.” 

“It’s just what I came home to do,” said Harry. 
“T’ve found her a boarding-place where she’ll be 
properly looked after, four good long miles away, 
and she’s going to tumble her things into one of 
our trunks and be out of here in half an hour, or 
she’s going without them.” 

And she did. 

It goes without saying that Mrs. Beardsley’s 
wrath did not go without saying. Loud and in- 
articulate at first, it was finally to be made out 
that she was filling the world about her with com- 
plaint concerning all she had done for Harry 
Haverman, and the ingratitude she had met in 
return. She refused to eat, she refused to have 
her fire lighted, and she would have refused to 
sleep had not nature been too much forher, “I 
am under no obligations to Mr. Harry Haverman 
that I can help,” said she, witheringly. “If he 
chooses to send his wife’s mother to the poor- 
louse, I can’t help that. To the almshouse I'll 
go. I sha’n’t stay in this place, that’s certain. 
He knows I can’t sleep with a fire in my room. 
I’ve put a fire in his room, though, that ’!l make 
it hot for him!” And rejoicing in the work she 
had done ignorantly, and with a parcel of her pos- 
sessions in hand, the worthy old person started 
on her walk to the poor-house. She never reach- 
ed the poor-house, though. Her anger and its 
expression were more than her own nerves could 
bear, and one of her cataleptic seizures prostrated 
her in the street, where she fell, striking her head 
on the sharp ice, and never stirred again. 

“Oh, we have killed her!” cried Tacy, in a hor- 
ror, when they told her—“ we have killed her!” 

“She'd have killed us if we hadn’t,” said Har- 
ry, grimly, 

“She has killed herself,” said Becky. 

“vs awful,” said Harry. “Of course it’s aw- 
ful. But let who will be chief mourner, it will 
not be 1. Now we can live the rest of our lives 
in peace. There will be nobody to teach you cruel 
suspicions of your poor husband, or me contempt 
for my dear wife.” 

“Oh, but if it’s our fault that—” 

“It’s a plain case of felo-de-se,” said the doctor. 
“T don’t really see that you have anything to re- 
gret.” 

“ And I trust,” said Miss Malkin, “it is not in 
the least uncharitable to hope that this time Mrs. 
Beardsley has really gone to heaven.” 
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CHAPTER XXV.—( Continued.) 


N less than half an hour they started, the cider- 
makers in the yard having ceased their labors 
and gone away, so that the only sounds audible 
there now were the trickling of the juice from the 
tightly-serewed press, and the buzz of a single 
wasp, which had drunk itself so tipsy that it was 
uncouscious of nightfall. Grace was very cheer- 
ful at the thought of being soon in her sylvan 
home; but Fitzpiers sat beside her almost silent. 
An indescribable oppressiveness had overtaken 
him with the near approach of the journey’s end, 
and the realities of life that lay there. 

“You don’t say a word, Edgar,” she observed. 
“ Aren't you glad to get back? I am.” 

“You have friends here. 1 have none.”’ 

“ But my friends are yours.” 

“Oh yes—in that sense.” 

The conversation languished, and they drew 
near the end of Hintock Lane. It had been de- 
cided that they should, at least for a time, take 
up their abode in her father’s roomy house, one 
wing of which was quite at their service, being 
almost disused by the Melburys. Workmen had 
been painting, papering, and whitewashing this 
set of rooms in the wedded pair’s absence; and 
so scrupulous had been the timber-dealer that 
there should occur no hitch or disappointment on 
their arrival that not the smallest detail remained 
undone, To make it all complete, a ground-floor 
room had been fitted up as a surgery, with an in- 
dependent outer door, to which Fitzpiers’s brass 
plate was screwed—for mere ornament, such a 
sign being quite superfluous where everybody 
knew the latitude and longitude of his neighbors 
for miles round. 

Melbury and his wife welcomed the twain with 
affection, and all the house with deference. They 
went up to explore their rooms, that opened from 
a passage on the left hand of the staircase, the 
entrance to which could be shut off on the land- 
ing by a door that Melbury had hung for the pur- 
pose. A friendly fire was burning in the grate, 
althongh it was not cold. Fitzpiers said it was 
too soon for any sort of meal, they only having 
dined shortly before leaving Sherton-Abbas; he 
would walk across to his old lodging to learn 
how his locum-tenens had got on in his absence. 

In leaving Melbury’s door he looked back at 
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the house. There was economy in living under 
that roof—and economy was desirable; but in 
some way he was dissatisfied with the arrange- 
ment; it immersed him so deeply in son-in-law- 
ship to Melbury. He went on to his former res- 
idence; his deputy was out, and Fitzpiers fell 
into conversation with his former landlady. 

“ Well, Mrs. Cox, what’s the best news ?” he 
asked of her with cheery weariness. 

Shé was a little soured at losing, by his mar- 
riage, so profitable a tenant as the surgeon had 
proved to be during his residence under her roof ; 
and the more so in there being hardly the re- 
motest chance of her getting such another settler 
in the Hintock solitudes. “’Tis what I don’t 
wish to repeat, sir; least of all to you,” she mum- 
bled. 

“ Never mind me, Mrs. Cox; go ahead.” 

“Tt is what people say about your hasty mar- 
rying, Dr. Fitzpiers. Whereas they won’t believe 
you know such clever doctrines in physics as they 
once supposed of ye, seeing as you could marry 
into Mr. Melbury’s family, which is only Hintock- 
born, such as me.” 

“They are kindly welcome to their opinion,” 
said Fitzpiers, not allowing himself to recognize 
that he winced, ‘ Anything else?” 

“Yes; she’s come home at last.” 

“ Who’s she ?” 

“Mrs, Charmond.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Fitzpiers, with but slight 
interest. “I’ve never seen her.” 

“She has seen you, sir, whether or no.” 

“ Never.” 

“Yes, She saw you in some hotel or street 
for a minute or two whilst vou were away trav- 
elling, and accidentally heard your name; and 
when she made some remark about you, Miss 
Ellis—that’s her maid—told her you was on your 
wedding tower with Mr. Melbury’s daughter, and 
she said, ‘ He ought to have done better than that. 
I fear he has spoilt his chances,’ she says.” 

Fitzpiers did not talk much longer to this 
cheering housewife, and walked home with no 
very brisk step. He entered the door quietly, 
and went straight upstairs to the drawing-room 
extemporized for their use by Melbury in his 
and his bride’s absence, expecting to find her 
there, as he had left her. The fire was burning 
still, but there were no lights; he looked into 
the next apartment, fitted up as a little dining- 
room, but no supper was laid. He went to the 
top of the stairs, and heard a chorus of voices in 
the timber-merchant’s parlor below, Grace’s being 
occasionally intermingled. 

Descending, and looking into the room from 
the doorway, he found quite a large gathering of 
neighbors and other acquaintances, praising and 
congratulating Mrs. Fitzpiers on her return, among 
them being the dairyman, Farmer Bawtree, and 
the master blacksmith from Great Hintock; also 
the cooper, the hollow-turner, the exciseman, and 
some others, with their wives, who lived hard by. 
Grace—girl that she was—had quite forgotten her 
new dignity, and her husband’s; she was in the 
midst of them, blushing and receiving their com- 
pliments with all the pleasure of old comrade- 
ship. 

Fitzpiers experienced a profound distaste for 
the situation. Melbury was nowhere in the 
room, but Melbury’s wife, perceiving the doctor, 
came to him. ‘ We thought, Grace and I,” she 
said, “ that as they have called, hearing you were 
come, we could do no less than ask them to sup- 
per; and then Grace proposed that we should 
all sup together, as it is the first night of your 
return.” 

By this time Grace had come round to him. 
“Ts it not good of them to welcome me so warm- 
ly ?” she exclaimed, with tears of friendship in 
her eyes. ‘After so much good feeling, I could 
not think of our shutting ourselves up away from 
them in our own dining-room.” 

“ Certainly not—certainly not,” said Fitzpiers. 
And he entered the room with the heroic smile 
of a martyr. 

As soon as they sat down to table, Melbury 
came in, and seemed to see at once that Fitzpiers 
would much rather have received no such demon- 
strative reception. He thereupon privately chid 
his wife for her forwardness in the matter. Mrs. 
Melbury declared that it was as much Grace's 
doing as hers, after which there was no more to 
be said by that voung woman's tender father. 
By this time Fitzpiers was making the best of 
his position among the wide-elbowed and genial 
company who sat eating and drinking and laugh- 
ing and joking around him, and getting warmed 
himself by the good cheer, was obliged to admit 
that, after all, the supper was not the least en- 
joyable he had ever known. 

At times, however, the words about his having 
spoiled his opportunities, repeated to him as those 
of Mrs. Charmond, haunted him like a handwrit- 
ing on the wall. Then his manner would become 
suddenly abstracted. At one moment he would 
mentally put an indignant query why Mrs. Char- 
mond or any other woman should make it her 
business to have opinions about his opportuni- 
ties; at another he thought that he could hardly 
be angry with her for taking an interest in the 
doctor of her own parish. Then he would drink 
a glass of grog, and so get-rid of the misgiving. 
These hitches and quaffings were soon perceived 
by Grace as well as by her father; and hence 
both of them were much relieved when the first 
of the guests to discover that the hour was grow- 
ing late rose and declared that he must think of 
moving homeward, At the words Melbury rose 
as alertly as if lifted by a spring, and in ten min- 
utes they were gone. 

“Now, Grace,” said her husband, as soon as 
he found himself alone with her in their private 
apartments, “ we’ve had a very pleasant evening, 
and everybody has been very kind. But we must 
come to an understanding about our way of liv- 
ing here. If we continue in these rooms, there 
must be no mixing in with your people below. 
I can’t stand it, and that’s the truth.” 
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She had been sadly surprised at the sudd 
ness of his distaste for those old-fashioned wood- 
lands forms of life which in his courtship he had 
professed to regard with so much interest. But 
she assented in a moment. 

““We must be simply your father’s tenants,” 
he continued, “and our goings and comings must 
be as independent as if we lived elsewhere.” 

“ Certainly, Edgar; I quite see that it must be 
80.”” 

“But you joined in with all those people in 
my absence, without knowing whether I shonld 
approve or disapprove. When I came, I couldn’t 
help myseif at all.” 

She, sighing, “ Yes, I see I ought to have wait- 
ed; though they came unexpectedly, and I thought 
I had acted for the best.” 

Thus the discussion ended, and the next day 
Fitzpiers went on his old rounds as usual. But 
it was easy for so supersubtle an eye as his to 
discern, or to think he discerned, that he was no 
longer regarded as an extrinsic, unfathomed gen- 
tleman of limitless potentiality, scientific and so- 
cial, but as Mr. Melbury’s compeer, and there- 
fore in a degree only one of themselves. The 
Hintock woodlanders held with all the strength 
of inherited conviction to the aristocratic prin- 
ciple, and as soon as they had discovered that 
Fitzpiers was one of the old Buckbury Fitzpierses 
they had accorded to him for nothing a touching 
of hat-brims, promptness of service, and defer- 
ence of approach which Melbury had to do with- 
out though he paid for it over and over. But 
now, having proved a traitor to his own cause by 
this marriage, Fitzpiers was believed in no more 
as a superior hedged by his own divinity; while 
as doctor he began to be rated no higher than 
old Jones, whom they had so long despised. 

His few patients seemed in his two months’ 
absence to have dwindled considerably in num- 
ber, and no sooner had he returned than there 
came to him from the Board of Guardians a com- 
plaint that a pauper had been neglected by his 
substitute. In a fit of pride Fitzpiers resigned 
his appointment as one of the surgeons to the 
union, which had been the nucleus of his practice 
here. 

At the end of a fortnight he came in-doors 
one evening to Grace more briskly than usual, 
“They have written to me again about that prac- 
tice in Budmouth that I once negotiated for,” he 
said to her. ‘The premium asked is eight hun- 
dred pounds, and I think that between your fa- 
ther and myself it ought to be raised. Then we 
can get away from this place forever.” 

The question had been mooted between them 
before, and she was not unprepared to consider 
it. They had not proceeded far with the discus- 
sion when a knock came to the door, and in a min- 
ute Grammer ran up to say that a message had 
arrived from Hintock House requesting Doctor 
Fitzpiers to attend there at once. Mrs, Char- 
mond had met with a slight accident through the 
overturning of her carriage. 

“This is something, anyhow,” said Fitzpiers, 
rising with an interest which he could not have 
defined. “I have had a presentiment that this 
mysterious woman and I were to be better ac- 
quainted.” 

The latter words were murmured to himself 
alone. 

“ Good-night,” 
ready. 
return.” 

“Good-night,” he replied, inattentively, and 
went down-stairs, It was the first time since 
their marriage that he had left her without a kiss, 

(To BE OONTINUZD.] 


said Grace, as soon as he was 
“T shall be asleep probably when you 





HOW TO JUDGE OF A HORSE. 
By T. H. M. 


j er are many ladies who can at a glance 
tell real point lace from artificial, be thie imi- 
tation never so good ; but there are comparatively 
few who know the points of a horse, or can de- 
tect any but the most glaring defects or blemishes. 
The reason is simply want of practice, for the dif- 
ference between the well-made and the ill-made 
horse, or between the sound animal and the spav- 
ined or foundered one, is far greater than that 
between the two pieces of lace above mentioned, 
which to most masculine eyes would appear ex- 
actly alike. With her superior delicacy of ob- 
servation and quickness of perception, a woman 
ought to be, other things supposed equal, a better 
judge of horses than a man, and there must sure- 
ly be a great many who, if they really believed 
this, would think it worth their while to master 
the small vocabulary of technical terms in which 
the information they require is always couched, 
and such would speedily find their reward in the 
opening of a new and interesting field of re- 
search. To begin with, how few ladies so much 
as know the names of the different parts of the 
animal! Head, legs, and body, eyes, ears, and tail, 
are about all the words in the feminine diction- 
ary of horse lore, and whether the pasterns are 
not a disease of colts, the coronet a part of a 
bridle, and the frog a swelling in the throat, my 
lady knoweth not. A half-hour, however, given 
to the accompanying illustration will remove once 
for all this preliminary difficulty, and will open 
the way to a consideration of the proper form 
and motion of the parts of which the names are 
here given. 


PARTS AND “POINTS” OF THE HORSE, 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


Arm, or True Arm (8, 8).—Extends from the point of 

the shoulder (29) to the elbow (10). It should Giicen. 

Back.—This is one of the four parts which, accord- 
ing to Arab saying, should be short. 

Back Sinew.—The powerful muscle back of the can- 
—— It should be free from contact with the 
pone, 

Barrel, or Chest.—Should be roomy, as not only the 
Inngs, but all the organs of digestion, are contained 
in it. 

Breast, or Bosom.—Shonuld be deep, but not too broad, 
or speed. will be diminished. 
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Belly.—This is one of the four parts which the Arab 
poe says must be long. 

Cannon-Bone (11).—The strong oval bone, between 
the knee and fetlock-joint in the foreleg, and between 
the hock and fetlock-joint in the hind-leg. 

Chin Groove.—The place just above the ewell of the 
lower lip, in which the curb-chain should lie. 

Crest.—The upper part of the back of the neck. 

Coronet (14).—A cartilaginous band just above the 
hoof. 

Croup (18). Strictly speaking, the upper part of 
hind-quarters between hip and tail, but in a general 
way taken for the whole body back of the saddle. 

Curb-place (29).—A part of the hind-leg, six or eight 
inches below the point of the hock, where “ curbs,” or 
enlargement of the back sinew resulting from strain, 
are to be looked for. 

Ear.—Neither too long nor very short. 

Elbow (10).—Shonld not be nearly under the point of 
the shoulder, but considerably back of it, and should 
neither be turned out nor pressed against the ribs, 

Eye.—Should be clear and full, and of a gentle ex- 
pre SION. 

Fetlock.—The tuft of hair at the back of the pastern- 
joint. When thick and coarse it indicates common 
blood. 

Fetlock-joint (12).—Is between the shank and the pas- 
tern, and is the same as pastern-joint. 

Flank (22). 

Forearm (9).—Should be long and mascular. 

Forehead.—The broader, the more sense and courage. 
The average of six thoroughbred English horses was 
nive and a half inches. 

Frog.—The triangular piece in centre of bottom of 
hoof. 

Gaskin, or Lower Thigh (23).—Should be strong and 
long, reaching well down. Measured fromm the stifle- 
joint to the point of hock should be twenty-eight 
inches in a well-bred horse of fifteen hands and three- 
quarters, 

Girth (30, 30).—Gives approximately the capacity of 
the lungs. 

Heel.—Shouid not be too high or contracted; that 
is, drawn together. 

Hip.—Siould be broad, with powerful muscles. 

Hip-joint (20).—Is not always easily to be exactly 
located. 

Hock (25).—One of the most important of the points 
of the horse, should be large, clean—that is, without 
any rough protuberances on ithe bone—flat, and “* with 
a good clean point standing clear of the rest of the 
joint.” 

Hoof.—Deep, like a cup, not flat, like a saucer. 

Jaw.—Should be open, to give room for windpipe, 
and permit of a graceful carriage of head. 

Knee,—Can hardly be too large. Looked at from in 
front, should appear mach wider than the leg, and 
should stretch out backward into a sharp edge, “called 
the pisiform-bone. 

Loins (17).—Broad, mnecniar, and arched slightly. 

Lower Thigh.—See “* Gaskin” (23). 

Mane.—When thick and coarse, indicates inferior 
blood. 

Muzzle (4).—Should be small, but with large nostril. 
A coarse muzzle indicates low breeding. 

Nostril.—Open and prominent. 

Pastern (13).—The short oblique bone between the 
fetlock and hoof. Should not be straighter than sixty, 
nor lower than forty-five degrees to the ground. 

Pastern-joint (12).—Same as fetlock-joint. 

Pisiform- Bone (16).—At the back of the knee. 

Point of the Hock (2%). 

Point of the Shoulder (29).—The lower end of the 
shoulder-blade, to which is jointed the true arm. 

Poll.—The top of the head. 

Quarters (21).—Should be muscular. 

Ribs.—Should be well arched, and come up close to 
the hip. 

Shoulder (7, T).—Should be long and oblique. 

Spavin Place (27).—Should be free from bouy enlarge- 
ment. 

Stifle-joint (24).—Corresponds to the human knee. 

, — set on too high, but yet carried grace- 
ully. 








Thigh, or True Thigh.—Reaches from hip-joint to | 


stifle. Should be long to give speed. 

Thrapple, or Throttle (5).—Upper part of throat. 

True Arm (8, 8).—See “* Arm.” Toa careless observer 
it appears'to form part of the shoulder. 

Withers (6).—It is the height of the withers which 
gives the height of the horse. 


“The relative proportions of and exact shape 
desirable in each of these points varies consid- 
erably in the several breeds. Thus, when speed 
and activity are essential, an oblique shoulder- 
blade is a sine qué non, while for heavy harness 
it can hardly be too upright. There are some 
elements, however, which are wanted in any horse, 
such as big hocks and knees, flat legs with large 
sinews, open jaws (that is, with the lower jaw-bones 
wide-apart), and full nostri/s.” 

It is well, after taking a general look at a horse 
and getting an impression of him as a whole, to 
divide him up mentally into sections, and exam- 
ine these in detail one after the other. Taking 
first the head, which should be bony, not fleshy, 
remember that the more brain the more “ horse 
sense.” Next look at the neck, which should be 





neither too thick nor too Jong, but connecting | 


head and shoulders by a graceful sweep. Then 
the fore-quarters, observing that the shoulder- 
blade and true arm are both long, well supplied 
though not loaded with muscle, and join ove an- 
other at the point of the shoulder at a rather 
sharp angle. Then the “ middle - piece,” which 
should be rounded in the band, arched slightly 
in the loin, “short above and long below,” and 
well ribbed up toward the hip. Next the hind- 
quarters, then the legs, knees, hocks, and feet, 
observing that the knees are firm, the cannon- 
bones and pastern are flat and strong, and that 





the back sinew is strong and stands free from 
the bone. 

Now have the horse set in motion, and observe 
him first from one side, then from the other, and 
then from behind, noting the carriage and move- 
ments of the different parts in the order above 
given. This examination is practically the more 
important of the two. Finally, if you are intend- 
ing to buy, get him on trial Jor a week, 

Let no one suppose that mere verbal instruc- 
tion, however judicious and elaborate, will, with- 
make a good judge of horseflesh 
any more than it will of Brussels point lace. All 
it is intended to do is to aid in training the eve, 
which must be constantly exercised upon whatever 
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specimens may come before it, comparing them 
mentally with one another, and noting their de- 
fects and qualities whether of form or of motiun. 
It will soon be found that such observations, par- 
ticularly when relating to the motions of the horse, 
have a fascination peculiarly their own, and open 
a new and wide field of amusement. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRHSPONDENTS. 


Stutreart, Genmany.—An elegantly carved chest is 
a choice piece of furniture for a chamber or for a large 
hall, and as it is unique, it need not match the other 
wood ne ar it. It il best to have all the furniture, or 
at least all the large pieces,in a room, of the same 
wood, especially in chambers. 

E. A. I Get Turcoman or else donble-faced jute 
velours, or the ine xpe nsive linen velou rs, for c¢ urtalns 5 
ouly the last needs lining of satteen. You can make 
them up quite plain and full with rods and rings. 

Suusoriser.—Your dress is quite suitable for tennis 
asitis.s P.P.C. stands for pour prendre congé, or to 
take leave, and the card thus marked represents a 
Re call. 

M.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 41, 

Vol. xix 

E. F. M.—The third finger of the left hand is the en- 
gagement-ring finger. 

Eruc..—Garnet, green, and brown should be used 
together in embroidering garnet, if the pattern per- 
mits; if only one color is used, get garnet. 

Dark Buor.—Get mixed red and blue plush to trim 
the dark blue cashmere dress. Use it as ae and 
a border on the kilt skirt and short drapery. A blue 
felt turban trimmed with the mr sh and a thic k cloth 

either rough or smooth) jacket will complete the 
suit. 

Inexprrirnor.—Of course the gentlemen call first, 
and continue to do the calling afterward, without ex- 
pecting a lady to return their visits, Cer tainly you can 
lnvite your men friends to your wedding A present 
of flowers, or a gift for the baby, such as a pin, an af- 
ghan,a pair of pretty shoes or socks, or a veil of 
point d’esprit net, is suitable to send to a new-born 
lufant. 

Aprreorative Reaper.—Read about small silver 
wedding gifts in New York Fashions of Bazar No, 41, 
Vol. XIX. We cannot advise you about rouge. A 
slightly puffed Russian bang which curves on your 
forehead should be becoming to you; have a loose 
French twist behind and a soft coil on top, with two 
very small shell combs stuck in it, the top of each 
comb measuring about two inches. 

Countess Potty.—Read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 41, Vol. XTX. 

Juiiz.—Do not alter your dress unless yon can add 
striped silk or striped velvet in place of the brocade. 

H. L.—Your checked cloth, with jacket of the same 
or of brown beaver, and a soft toque of the checked 
goods with a folded or wrinkled velvet brim, will be 
in good taste, and a very useful suit for Washington, 
though not so dressy as plain cloth braided and 
trimmed with velvet and fur. 

2. C.—Of course you must invite the groom’s fam ily 
to the wedding. Read about cards and a troussean in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 41, Vol. XIX. 

A. B. C.—Get a dark red cloth dress instead of satin 
Do not buy satin at all. Get striped silk or narrow- 
striped velvet for a basque to wear with the black 
satin you now have. Wool dresses are worn on so 
many occasions now that you will not want many 
silks. A repped silk at $2 a yard will be suitabie for 
your wedding dress; you know best whether a white 
dress will be most usetul to you afterw ard. Get hints 
from Bazar No, 41, Vol. XTX 

Fatrurut Reaver.—A cushion or pad of hair a quar- 
ter of a yard square ‘is made of silesia the color of the 
dress, and put in the back of the skirt next the belt. 

W. R. P.—Miss Corson’s papers will probably be 
published in book form, but we cannot tell you at 
what date. 

Puzziev.—You should reply to the original proposal, 
of course. 

Co.i.eoror.—Not to our knowledge. 

A. G.—Winged draperies ure pointed doubled pieces 
sewed on at the belt each side of the middle back 
breadth. 

DesprmMona.—Basqnes, yoke waists, and box-pleated 
waists are worn by girls of sixteen instead of prin- 
cesse dresses. 

E. Y.8.—Get French cashmere, dark red, blue, or 
brown, for a girl of three years. ‘The carpet you mean 
is moquette, pronounced to rhyme with coquette. 

A. B. C.—Get brown faille francaise with some vel- 
vet-striped, or plush-striped faille to combine with it 

Evsir.—Get a long loose front ulster of brown or 
dark blue Cheviot for your travelling cloak. 

Nep.—Read about trousseaux in Bazar No, 41, 

Vol. XTX. 

Pouiy.—Pnt one or two flounces of your lace around 
a satin surah skirt—either black, red, or golden brown 
—and above these drape net to correspond as an over- 
skirt. Make the basque of your lace sacque on a satin 
lining. Make the red silk with demi-train of three 


breadths, and drape the front as au apron similar to 
the wedding toilette on the first page of Bazar No. 41, 
Vol. XIX. 
basque. 


Use jet galloon for panel and trimmings of 
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MALDIVE DANCERS. 


THE MALDIVE ISLANDS. 
By C. W. ROSSET. 


ie pests that the MAldives were a 
hI dependency of the government of 


Ceylon before that colony passed into 
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the hands of the English in 1796, it can- 
not but be a matter of some, surprise 
that the information possessed concern- 
ing them should be of such a meagre 
description. The Maldivians have long 
been known as a peaceful and hospita- 
ble race, though shy and suspicious with 





THE SULTAN’S ORCHESTRA. 


SKETCHES IN 


THE 


strangers until they have 
satisfied themselves of the 
latter’s friendly intentions. 
They are not too conservative 
to oppose thé adoption of new 
ideas if these are properly in- 
troduced, nor are they deficient in commercial 
aptitude. One cause of the islands having been 
so much neglected is undoubtedly to be found 
in the bad reputation acquired by the climate, 
and another is probably a certain reluctance on 
the part of the Ceylon government to meddle, 


THE SULTAN’S RECEPTION-ROOM, 


or appear to meddle, with the affairs of the Mal- 
divians. 

M4lé (or Sultan’s Island) is situated at the 
southeastern corner of North Malé Atoll, and is 
the seat of government of the group. It is about 
a mile in length by three-quarters in breadth, 
and, like most of the other islands, is in no place 
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BEFORE THE SULTAN. 


more than from six to seven feet above the sea 
level. 

The town of M&lé struck me as being more 
regularly laid out and cleaner than is generally 
the case in Eastern countries, The streets are 
straight, broad, and shaded with trees, and are 
kept very clean. The houses are mostly built of 
plaited cocoa-nut leaves plastered over with a stiff 
mud, and roofed with cocoa-nut-leaf thatch; they 
are usually divided into two apartments, commu- 
nicating by a doorway closed by a curtain, The 
front apartment is the general and sleeping room, 


and is furnished with benches round the wall and 
a few stools, besides the bed, which is always the 
most conspicuous article of furniture in a Maldive 
house. This bed is suspended from the roof by 
chains or rope, the material of which depends 
upon the caste to which the proprietor belongs, 
high castes using brass chains, middle castes iron 


RECEPTION-ROOM OF HIGH CASTE. 
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chains, and low castes coir ropes. Legs are also 
provided, in order that the bed may be lowered 
down in case of illness, when the swinging motion 
to which it is liable would be a source of danger 
or annoyance to the patient. The furniture of 
the bed is a matter of great importance; high 
castes use a mattress and pillow of red silk ; mid 
dle classes are content with cotton stuff; while 
low castes sleep on straw. The mattress or straw 
is covered with a mat, the pattern and quality of 
which are regulated by the caste of the owner. 
The Maldivians display great skill and taste in 
the manufacture of these mats, which have ac- 
quired a great reputation for harmonious design 
and permanency of color. They are made only 
in Suvadiva Atoll, from a grass called by the Mal- 


divians Adu; only three colors are used, viz., black, | 


dark yellow, and white, which are obtained from 
plants, and are wonderfully lasting. A good idea 
of the ordinary appearance of a high-caste bed 
can be got from the illustration representing the 
reception-room of a high caste. 

Although the Maldivians keep their houses 
scrupulously clean, they are very unhealthy, on 
account of being surrounded by a wall from six 
to seven feet in height, which impedes the free 
passage of fresh air, this being all the more hurt- 
ful as the openings which serve the purpose of 
doors and windows are not very large. The bad 
effects of this arrangement are apparent in cases 
of illness, when the patient as often as not dies 
as much from want of fresh air as any other 
cause. 

The inner compartment of the houses is re- 
served for the women, who remain there when 
not engaged in household or other duties, or when 
male visitors are in the house. They are not, 
however, secluded with the same strictness as is 
observed in other Mohammedan countries; on 
several occasions when [ was visiting at some of 
the lower-caste houses 
the women of the house- 
held would join in the 
conversation, though al- 
ways remaining invisible 
in their apartment. 

The Sultan’s palace is 
situated to the northeast 
of the main bastion, in 
the centre of a large wall 
ed enclosure; before the 
gateway are placed about 
half a dozen old cannon, 
the only ones capable of 
being used, with which 
salutes are fired on great 
occasions, The palace 
itself is a large building 
with an upper floor. 
Within the palace enclos- 
ure are several buildings 
used as stores, and an 
arena in which the 
dances and sports take 
place, on one side of 
which is a kind of raised 
covered platform for the 
accommodation of the 
ladies of the court and 
some of the higher func- 
tionaries. 

MAlé, being the centre 
of the government and 
trade of the whole group, 
is naturally the most 
thickly populated, and as 
the MAldivians not only 
invariably bury people 
where they die, but are 
also very careful not to 
inter two in the same 
place, some idea can be 
formed of the number of 
graves to be seen there. 
This has been advanced 
as a reason for the un- 
healthiness of Malé, and 
I think that the water 
drawn from the wells 























must inevitably be contaminated. The Maldivians 
differ somewhat from other Mohammedan peoples 
in their manner of burial; the mourners, as a 
rule, follow the corpse in silence, and, except in- 
voluntarily, do not give audible expression to their 
grief. Six of the near relations of the deceased 
act as chief mourners, and-bear the body, wrapped 
in white linen, on a bier of candou-wood (J. kadit) 
to the place of interment, where it is received by 
the priests, who chant a sort of monotonous dirge 
during the ceremony. On the way to the burial- 
place two or three of the relatives of the deceased 
sprinkle the processionists with perfumed water, 
and also distribute rice and cowries to the poor. 
The grave is generally about four feet deep, and 
when the body has been laid in it, with the face 
turned toward Mohammed's tomb, it is filled up 
with clean white sand, and perfumed water sprin- 
| kled over it. A stone is erected over the grave, 
varying in shape and size according to the sex and 
caste of the deceased, and a wooden fence is also 
generally added to prevent any one from walking 
over the grave, which is considered a great sacri- 
lege by the Maldivians. No period of mourning 
is observed, except that the near relatives come 
on the three following Fridays to pray at the 
| grave. The priests receive as a fee the cotton 
cloth in which the body was wrapped, and pieces 
of money according to the rank and wealth of 
the deceased. Pyrard says that when a “great 
lord” dies the priests sing over the grave for one 
year; in the case of a Sultan dying, the ceremony 
is continued till the death of his successor. 

The ordinary dress of the men is very simple, 
consisting of drawers, a cloth bound round the 
loins, after the mode of the Cingalese, and a hand- 
kerchief twisted round the head. On special days, 
| such as Fridays, when they attend the mosque, the 
| high castes wear a shirt and jacket, over which 
| is a kind of long dressing-gown, coming down 














MEDICAL STUDENTS’ LIFE IN LONDON—SKETCHING IN THE MUSEUM. 
(Sex Surrctement, Pace 717.) 


nearly to the feet. The turban is only worn by 
priests and the Sultan. 

™ : . , ‘ 

The women’s costume is exceedingly becoming. 
Round the waist, and reaching down to the ankles, 
is worn a cloth (mostly of native manufacture), 
coarse in texture, of a dark chocolate color, with 
a border of parallel black and white stripes. Over 


this they wear a kind of loose shirt or gown of | 


silk, with short sleeves, reaching nearly to the 
knees, which is not made to fit to the neck and 
shoulders, but is gathered in round them; the 
openings for the neck and arms are ornamented 
with embroidery in gold, silver, and silk thread. 
The hair, which is black, and generally long and 
thick, is tied up behind, and a handkerchief of 
the same color as the shirt is bound round it. 
All ranks wear a similar costume, the distinctions 
of caste being marked by the difference in the 
quality of the silk stuff of which the shirt is made, 
and of the embroidery. 

Although not so strict as formerly, caste dis- 
tinctions are rigidly adhered to. The Sultan nat- 


| 
} 
} 
} 





urally occupies the highest rank; after him come 
his near relations, who have the sole right of as 
suming the title of Mannipul, or Mani fulloo ; the 


next in rank are the descendants of former S 





| tans, who have a right to assume the name and 


rank of Didi, or Deedee. We give a portrait of 
the Prime-Minister, Abrahim Didi, to whom I had 
been specially recommended 

A man’s caste is dependent on that of his mo 
ther, whose station is not affected by marriage 
I was not able to find out how many castes aré 
in existence, but believe that the number is sever 
or eight. The high castes include the first three 
and have the sole right of furnishing the soldiers 
and dancers of the Sultan; the lowest castes are 
the toddy-drawers (/. Ra-veri). When two peo 
ple of different castes meet, the lower caste 
makes way for the higher caste; in company the 
lower caste remains standing until invited to be 
seated by his superior, and waits till the latter 
has finished his meal before beginning to eat, 


[Continued on page 717, Supplement. } 
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HORSF FORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
WELL PLEASED. 

Dr. C. Roserts, Winchester, Lll., says: ‘tI have used 
it with entire satisfaction in cases of debility from age 
or overwork, and in inebriates and dyspeptics, and am 
well pleased with its effects.” —[Adv.] 





THE CIVIL-SERVICE ROR 
Say their object is simpiy to retain gool men in office 


when you findthem. This theory may be safely applied 
to the treatment of the human system by means of 
medicine. Those who have once tried Dr. Pierce's 
**Golden Medical Discovery " for scrofulous swellings 


and sores, loss of flesh and appetite, weak lungs, spit- 
ting of blood and consumption, will apply to it the real 
principle of Civil-Service Reform and “‘hold fast to 
that which is good.”—{ Adv.) 





_— 


ADVERTISHMEN'LS 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomenesa, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Roya. Baxino Pownen ( Co., 106 Wall Street, | & 4 


lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians of'all Schools, 
and sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 


The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, | 


Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods, 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
LASILY PREPARED. At Drugyists, 2%c., 50c., $1.00. 


t#- A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids ” sent free on application 
W 1.1, Rrow HARDBON, 4 Co., Burlington, Vt. Vt. 


Barbour’ s Flax Thread 








LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make, a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No, 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 


SCOTCH OATS ESSENCE, 


Nature’. Nerve larly recom. 

mended for Doctors. — Ministe: 
weak nervous Invalid Inebriates os and ¢ ium Eaters, 

PRICE, ¢ a P PER 1 BOTTLE. ALL D UGGISTs. 


Art Interchange, 


For OCTOBER, SEPTEMBER, AUGUST, only 


ONE DOLLAR. 


This gives six iseues of a 20-paye paper; six Pattern 
Embroidery Supplements, - size ; also three very 
pe | Col Studies, viz. : 

MARINE VIEW, by Edward Moran, double page; 
Fig re Stedy * FISHER GIRL,” by Walter 
tterlee; and large STUDY OF GRAPES. 

Sample copy with large colored plate (Jacqueminot 
Roses), or any of the other previous Colored Studies— 
SNO “BALLS, DO — VIOLETS, and illus- 
trated catalogue, 20 cents. 

ART INTE CHANGE CO., 37 and 89 West 22d Street, 

Mention this paper. New York. 








quickly and painlessly cured 

= home. Free Triai Course 
toall. HUMANE REM- 

ENMY COo., Lafayette, ind. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


y Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


NORFOLK 


AND 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


HOSIERY C0,’S 
UNDERWEAR 


The best goods manufactured in 
this country, and equal to the finest 
grades imported. Exclusively man 
ufacturers of Full- Fashioned 
Underwear, in all weights and grades 
of Merino and fine Australian 
Lambs’ Wool. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers, — 


E. 6) Shayne, 


Manufacturing Farrier, 
103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs and 
Seal-skin Garments, at lowest 
cash wholesale prices this sea- 
son. This will afford a splen- 
did opportunity for ladies to 


from the Manufacturer at low- 
est possible prices. Fashion 
book mailed free. 


- POT-POURRI, | 


From wild roses which bloom so "tina I in 
Maine during the month of June, combined with 
a mixture of choice Oriental Perfumes, imported 
expressly for the purpose. We have prepared a 
Pot-pourri which will remain fragrant for years. 
Put up in tin jars, at 50c., postpaid, to any ad- 
dress, Directions for using on the label. 


OWEN MOORE CO., Portland, Me. 





K’Ss PATENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED Ear Drums 
Pertectl Restore the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural Gram Invisible, comfortable and 
poses in position, All conversation and even whispers 

heard distinctly. Send for ‘illustrated. book with testegnt 
als, FREG. Address F, HISOOX, 853 Broadway,.N. Y. 





CURE": DEAF 





| tions for 
purehase reliable furs direct | 





ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

‘One bottle of Sozodont will k last six months, 


OUR CATALOGUE 


Has so increased in size that we now 
issue it in two parts. 

Part 1 contains STAMPING PAT- 
TERNS ONLY, 


200 pages, 9x 11 inches, showing design, 





and comprises about 


size, and price of nearly 5000 of the new- 
est designs, most of which are original 
with us. This book is now ready. 
Part 2 contains illustrated instruc- 
Kensington Painting, Lustre 
Painting, Lava Work, Tapestry Paint- 
ing, Drawn Work, Honiton and Point 
Lace Making, Iridescent Painting, Paris 
Tinting, Tissue-Flower Making, Embroid- 
ery Stitches, Alliance Embroidery, ete., 
etc., with numerous engravings, showing 


| all that is newest and best in Fancy 


| FY ORS | for “The German.” Send for 


Work and Novelties in Decoration. 
Price of either of these books, 25 cents. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
12 West 14th Street, N. Y. 
In ordering, please mention whether 
Part 1 or Part 2 is wanted. 


r “book | free. 
BERNARD MEYER, 59 and 61 Fulton St., N. ¥: 











for outdoor Fall planting, 


18 Hyacinths, 
26 Single EarlyTulips, “ 
25 Double “ “ 

26 Scarlet Duc Van Tho. 
12 Exhibition Tulips. 

12 Parrot Talips. 

10 Polyanthus Narcigsus. 





We will deliver free at exp 


WORTH ET CIE, 
COURT MILLINERS, 


Announce that they have opened a branch of their 
Millinery Department at 


305 Fifth Avenue, 


Corner 31st St. 


Latest Novelties and Fashions received from Paris 
and London weekly. 


Out-of-town Trade ‘supplied. 


450 HYACINTHS, TULIPS, “4 223,2372.2"" 450 
MAKE THE GRANDRST FLORAL DISPLAY IN EARLY SPRING. 
ress office in New York City, the following selected Bulbs 


rom the famous bulb farms of Ant. Roozen & Son, Over- 
veen (Holland), with Pamphlet on Cultivation, free: 


various colors. 15 Assorted Daffodils. 


50 Variegated Crocus. 
12 Pheasant-eye Narcissus. 24 Snowdrops. 


“ 12 Sweet-scented Jonquils. 12 Spanish Iris. 
50 Large Yellow Crocus. 12 Spring-Star Flowers. 
50 Blue Crocus. 12 Scilla Sibirica. 


60 White Crocus. 24 Grape Hyacinths. 


450 EXTRA FINE BULBS FOR 83.75. 
A desirable present for your friends, direct from Holland, 
the United States and Canada, 


J. Ter Kuile (Successor to W. H. Boomkamp), $1 Broadway, New York. 





Address the sole agent for 








Silk-Warp Diagon 
” which is the Priestley trade-mar' 


Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson's 
Le Boutillier Bros., ‘and others. 








PRIESTLEY’S CAMEL-HAIR FABRICS 


Include a complete line of Camel-Hair Cloths, for both Costumes and Wraps, of extra quality ; the Real 
India Cloth, uniting the Camel-Hair effect with the graceful folds of Indian draperies. and the new 

and Serges, the softest and most luxurious of materials, yet firm in texture and 
equally suitable in and out of oe None genuine unless rolled on a yellow “ Varnished 


They are for sale by all the Principe! dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by Lord & 
ourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson, 














LADIES’ TAILOR, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 


“; M. THe Queen oF ENGLAND, 
R. H. Tue ie o oe 
H. t. The Empress of | H, M 


H. M. T he Queen of Italy. 
H. M. The Queen of Portu- | H. 1. H 
gal. of Germany. 


2 10 Lonpon, 
Paris, 
Fifth comms 
EDINBURGH, 


Newport, 


Ave., 
New 


and 


GENTLEMEN'S 


York. 


DEPARTMENT, 


aa 


Sie 
SPECIALTIES: 





Wa xine, Travetinc, YacuTiInc AnD Sportinc Gowns. 


Jackets, Utsrers, Hats anv Rivinc Hanits. 


Mr. Redfern begs to state that all Mail Orders will receive 


his most prompt and careful attention. 
210 Fifth Avenue (Next Delmonico’s). 


DRESS REFORM 


ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS 
OF JERSEY-FITTING MATERIAL 
MADE TO ORDER. 

Vest and Drawers 
separate or in one. 
Scarlet and white all 
wool. Heavy & light 
merino. Samples of 
material sent_on ap- 
lication. BEADY- 
Kane UNION UNDER- 
GARMENTS-—Vest and 
Drawersin one.Equi- 
= ,Emancipation, 
ress Reform&Com- 
fort Waists. Corded 
Waists a Specialty. Shoulder 
Price, $2.25. Brace and Corset combined. Ob- 
stetric Bandages,Shoulder Stocking Supporters, Sani- 
tary Napkins, etc. New Miustrated atalogue Free. 


Mrs, A. Fletcher, 6 East (4th St., N. Y. 





EQUIPOISE. 














WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 469 on tay mew York. 





THE ART AMATEU R (Established 1 1879) 
Decoration. Superb De- 
NAIL ENAMEL 
>» 


: ives a profusion of Work- 
for 3 months’ 
| trial sub- 
scription. 
signs in Color. Speci- 
Will Produce in Three 














ing Designs for Oi), Water- 
Color,and China Painting 
Carving, Embroidery, an 
every other kind of ama- 
men copy, with colored plate, 25c. Prospectus for 1887 
free on application. Mention this paper. Montacun 
Marks, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 
“The Best Practical Art Magazine.” 


teur art work and Interior 
PINK PEARL 











something onde 
new, and will eradi- 
cate all imperfec. 
tions, rendering the 
nails healthful and 
beautiful. Forsale by 
ll druggists and fancy 
is dealers. 












BOSTON. 


USE SULPHUR BATH COMPOUND. 
All the benefits of Sulphur Springs at your own 

home. Cures all skin diseases; beantifies the com- 

plexion. Pound packages, twent baths, $1; trial 
ckage, 3¢ Ib., 26c. by mail. TH MIDDLETOWN 
HEMICAL cé., No. 338 Broadway, NN. Y. 


G In New York by § a lady 
of long experience, good 
taste, &c., without charge. For circular, references, &c., 

address MISS - A. BON! , 280 Fourth Ave, N. Y. City: 


URCHASING AGENCY_—by a lady of ex- 
perience and ample facilities. Send for circular. 
Miss 8. 8. JONES, 179 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Se 1875. 











PURCHASING AGENCY, "siitesuiiss 


DECKER, 118 East 14th Street,’? New" Tork. 


he Queen of Den- 


a 
H.M. The Queen of Holland. 
. The Crown Princess 


SARATOGA. 


1132 Broapway. 





Ne 


—— 
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RIDLEY 3, 


GRAND ST. NEW YORK. 
NOW -OCCUPYING 


THEIR 


NEW BUILDING, 


WHICH COVERS 112 FEET OF THEIR GRAND 
ST. FRONT, BEING A 5-STORY IRON-FRONT 
STRUCTURE, Aa MAKES THEIR ESTAB- 
LISHMENT TH 


LARGEST RETAIL HOUSE 


IN THE CITY. WITH THIS INCREASE OF SPACE 


LARGER DISPLAYS 


OF SEASONABLE GOODS WILL BE MADE IN 
MILLINERY GOODS, 
DRESS GOODS, 
LADIES’ SUITS, 
SILKS AND VELVETS, HOSIERY, LACES, WHITE 


GOODS, TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, ORNA- 
MENTS, &c. 


FALL OPENINGS 


HAVING GENERALLY BEEN HELD, AND THE 
DISPLAYS THEREAT EXAMINED, 


A Visit of Comparison 


WILL NOT ONLY RESULT IN FINDING THE 
SAME CLASS OF FABRICS, GARMENTS, AND 
GOODS AT OUR COUNTERS, BUT THE PRICES 
WILL SHOW A VERY LARGE SAVING. 


Fashion Magazine 


FALL NUMBER NOW READY. 


Subscription Price, 50c, per Annum. 
SAMPLE COPIES, 15c. 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY ON THE FINEST 
TINTED PAPER, AND DEVOTED TO LITERA- 
TURE AND FASHION. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


ACCURATELY . ATTENDED TO. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% to 321 Grand St. ; 


$6 TO 70 ALLEN ST. ; 59 TO 65 ORC! H ARD ST., N.Y. 


DRESS GOODS SALE. 


Large Assortment of Colors and Black. 


Camels’ Hair................. 49¢., 60¢., 75c., $1.00 
Canvas Cloth.... 
Sebastopol.... 
Nid i x srtiicsruncess 49e., 58e., 68e., T5e. 
rire 50c., 65e., 75c., S5c., $1.00, $1.25 
Ladies’ Cloth (54-inch).68¢., 74¢., 8ic., $1.00, $1.35 


Striped and Check Cloth....... $1.00, $1.25, 82 


Cheviots 








.. 75e., 85e., $1.00 | 
wardeitiver et 85c., 98e. 


Imported Broadcloth..... $1.25, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 
Astrakhan (52-inch).............. $2.75, $3.00, 84.85 | 
Silk Cloaking Plushes (52-inch)...... $7.50 to $20.00 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


BROADWAY & 14th ST.,N. ¥. 


Ry \ Mail anywhere é 


“Bac 2 oF val 





cHoOl cr 


ir OF. of pE 
Ee 


PERFUMER 


Ss. T. TAYLOR’S 


Thustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
— jes, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. 
dere to Ss. T. TA YLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
ed (Reclining.) 
pam A Priceless Boon to 
- ti.ose who are un- 






ention this pa Circular 
Invalid | Chale Co Ni New | Haven, Conn, 


-untést FASHION BOOK 


20 Pages. FASHION; 
MUSIC; LITERATURES and a new NOVEL- 


E by Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford. fa" Send Cents 
. to STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Sth & Market Sts.. PHILADELPHIA. PAL 










Send | 





BLACK SILKS. 


Weare now offering the Celebrated West- 
minster Brand Black Silk, at the following 
Special Prices : 


No.1 at $1.15; worth $1.35. 
ae 1.25; 1.65. 
“3 150; “ 200. 
“@* 165; “ 225. 
“§* 165; “ 2.50. 
o es. 268. ve 3.00. 
Fin Saees * 3.50. 


200 pieces 20-inch Armure Royal at $1.25; 
worth $1.50. 


Le Boutillier | Qt 25d 
Street, 
Brothers, NEW YORK 





THIS IS LOTTA 


Of world-wide re- 
nown, Theadvan- 
tage of a beautiful 
face is recognized 
by one whose emi- 
nence in her pro- 
fession would seem 
to raise her above 
its need, if it would 
any one. Hear what 


“ CHAMPLIN'’S 
Liquid Pearl 


. the very best 

tied ration for 

the face that I have ever ac? ged 7 Coe the 
Suture I shall use no other.” 


PATTI: ° . be era OR Eng., June 16th, 1879. 
Madam Adelina Patti asks you to 
send her immediately, by the next steamer, jive 
dozenof your L iguid Pearl. Address if you 
please, Madam Adelina Patti, at the Theatre. 
By order of Madam Patti,” G. FRANCHL 
DAVENPORT : “7 find your Liquid P, earl 
«most excellent. TI shall cer- 


tainly recommend it to my lady Sriends after 
this.°—FANNY DAVENPORT. 
“find it far superior to 


UANAUSCHEK + gic fee ieee ier 


over from Paris,’—FANNY JANAUSCHEK. 
KELLOGG: . “Tt gives me pleasure to add 
my name to the list of those 
whohave already recommended your ‘ ‘Liquid 
Pearl,” and fo rs ress the satisfaction it has 














afforded me.” ARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 
SCOTT- SIDDONS sage hesrtetely Sod 


superior to any cosmetic, as it does not come of 
on the garments.” —MRS. SCOTT-SIDDONS. 





COOMBS : “I consider it far superior to 
* any article %, its kind in use tn 
this country.””—JANE COOMBS. 
BOWERS: 4 “Eminently satisfactory as a 
cosmetic, and apparently free 
Srom injurious effects, for which pf dempully 
recommend it.’,—MRS, D. P. BOWER 
MORTIMER . “We have tried it, ———— 
*| #t to be superior to any other 
we have ever used. We do 
FRANCIS : not hesitate to recommend it 
to all who desire to put in 
JAMISON : practice what the Poet said: 
‘A thing o of fooaty ts @ fo 
JEWETT: Ps Sorever.’”"’—MRS. CARRI 
AMISON, MISS FANNY 
FRANCIS, NELLIE MORTIMER, 
MISS SARAH JEWET T.—Ladies of Daly's 
5th Ave. Theatre. 
VINCENT: “ Since we have used your 
. celebrated ‘Pearl’ as @ cose 
metic, we have been consider 
CARY ; ably ‘surprised over its sua 
perior qualities. VW ‘e will for 
CLARK : the future give your ‘Pearl’ 
our preference.’’—ANNIE M, 
CLARK, MARY W. C ARY, MARY ANNIE 
VINCE NT.—Ladies of Boston Museum, 

« “I find your Liquid Pearl to be 
ETHEL « the best article 1 know of.",—AGNES 
ETHEL. 

THOMPSON : . “Consider it to be the best 
comestic for the skin I have 
ever used. I cordially recommend it to all my 
riends and the udblic generally.” —CHAR« 
OTTE THOMPSON 
CUMMINGS: “Thave ciedgemith iquidPeari;} 
tand for beautifying the complex, 
ton without ha rm tothe skin I consider it withs 
out a comparison.” —MINNIE CUMMINGS, 
JEW ETT: “Permit me toadd my testimony 
as to fae excellency of your cos+ 
metic.”'—SARAH JEWETT. 
VOKES: “We ane JSeel a pleasure to ada 
our testimonials of its superior 
merits as a cosmetic for the complexion. We 
have used it with entire satisfaction.”-JESSIE, 
VICTORIA and ROSINA VOKES. 
TITIERS : “Your ‘Liquid Pearl, is an 
excellent cosmetic, and has given 
me much satisfaction in using it. ”_THERESA 
TIETJENS, (eopucarty, TITIENs.) 


Sold by all Druggists sand Perfumers 
at 75 cents for Extra Large bottle 
(nearly double former 50 cent size). 

Beware of Imitations, and see that 
the fac-simile of the Proprietors’ Sig- 

nature as well asa vignette of Lotta 
is on the label of every bottle, and 
the name “ CHAMPLIN’S LIQUID 
PEARL ” is blown in the white glass. 

The components cost 8 to 5 times 

poche in any other preparation, hence 

riority and consequent popu. 
ity the higher circles. (c) 
theBest”—Champlin’s, 


* Some druggists yel have 50 cent size 


Free Expressage : For $1.59 will send 

2 large-size bottles free to any express point; to some 

points can send 1 bottle fur 75 cents. Write us. (Boxed 

ny ure from observation.) Champion Mfg.Co.,115 Fulton 
. N.Y. Send 2c. stamp for our beautiful Toilet Book. 


GE NTS" WANTED. —Large Turned-wood Rolling- 
Pin filled with choice Candy. Send 10c. for sample 
and circular. L. N. Fouuert, 71 Varick St., New York. 


Seve 8, 
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AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. 


Beg pardon. Mrs. Goodtaste, hut | presume that is the delightful scent you use? 
Oh, yes. Itis Lundborg's EDENIA, and thoroughly American—manufactured in New York. 


LUNDBORC’S | 
PERFUMES, 


Edenia, 
Marechal Nie! Rose, 


Alpine Violet, 
Lily of the Valiey. 


LUNDBORC’S RHENISH COLOCNE. 


f you cannot obtain above ix your vicin'ty, rend your name and address for Price List to the 


manufac 


cone YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barelay Street, New York. 
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IDRY-GOODS HOUSE.| 


200,000 yards fine-grade pure 


SILK RIBBONS 
AT A SACRIFICE. 
In Brocade, Persian, Roman Stripe, and Plaid 


Effects ; Plain-color Hair-cord, rich, pure 


? 
also, 


Silk Ribbon, in the following fancy shades of Nile, | 


Pink, 
and three shades each of Orange 


Shrimp, Mahogany, Gendarme, 


Rouen, and 
Absinthe, together with all the regular colors, 
No reduc- 


100 


Widths range from 216 to 4 inches. 
tion to the trade. Whether for 


pieces the price is just the same. 


5c. YARD or $1.50 PIECE. 


Not one yard has ever been sold for less than 35e. 


1 yard or 


Samples sent for one week from October 16. 
BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N. Y. 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Sutts 
and Underwear. 


Lapigs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadw av and Twentieth St NV 

No} preparation ever produced gives such 
satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough 
Skin, as 

ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. 

Take no other until you have tried it 

You will be delighted with it, and say it is 
& far superior to anything you ever used. Is 
not Sticky or Greasy. Elegantly Perfumed 
Has the largest sale of any article of the 
kind in America. Sold by Druggists. 


HANOVER'S 
Merchant Tailor 
System of gar 
ment cutting is 


the latest and the only work used successfully without 
ateacher. Consists of a Square, all the Curves, anda 
took of explicit instructions, with diagrams to cut all 
garments worn by ladies or children. Also teaches 
draping, padding and emery 41 ~— the only per 
fect rule for cutting sleeves. 00. To introduce 


will send sample by AGENTS NTED. 


mail on receipt of $1. 





JOHN C. HANOVER, Masonic Temple, Cincinnati, 0. 
A BOOK OF DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 
~~ THREE HUNDRED -- 


ECORATIVE™FANCY ARTICLES 


Suitable for Presents for all occasions, snch as Wed- 
dings, Birthdays, Christmas, &c., and for Fairs. Ilus- 
trated with nearly One Hundred Decorative Designs. 

By Lvoretia P. Hace and Mareoaner E, Wurrr. 

Price. $1.50. Sent by mailon receipt of price by S. W. 
TILT & CO., Publishers, Boston 












NIVERSITY, ORCGANS.— 
World.—@85 to $500, 
Sell Direct to Families. No Middlemen, 
Solid Walnut-5Octaves-Double Couplers, 
Guaranteed for Six Years and sent, 
with Stool and Book, for TRIAL IN YOUR 
Own Home ha You BUY. ESTABI ISHED 


19. MARCHAL & SMITH, 
285 East , i Street. New Vork. 


STAMPING WITH COLOR INDEX. 


A perfect guide for coloring and shading furnished by 


the flower itself. Covered by Patents for U.S. & Canada. 
M. BENDICK, 438 Broadway. New York. 
Manufacturer of Perforated Patterns. 









aS PVEF20% 
N.Y. 


specialty of 


URS 


Have this season 


made a 


MMING, 


make a display on Monday, 
October 18th, in their handsome Show-Windows, 
and giving but a faint idea of the variety, style, 
de.. &e., of their immense stock. 

We claim that our assonfment of Wraps, Boas, 
Muffs, Capes, and Fur Trimmings in Sable, 
Mink, Seal, Beaver, Bear, Fox, Lynx, Black and 
Gray Real Astrakhan, is far superior to any, 
not a large regular fur- 1 that our 
prices for first class goods are far below those 
of any house in the United States. 


SPECIAL: 


TRIMMING. 


Of which they will 


Hudson's Be ay Beaver, 3-inch lt $3.75 
Best Bear, 2-inch Pelt 1.98 
Natura! Lynz, 2-inch Pelt. . 2.98 
Sable, 38-inch Pelt. 2.98 


MUFPS. 


Hudson is Bay Beave) ee 
Baltic Seal 


Long- haived Black Moulins Y.. B3 


KOCH & CO., 
6th Avenue and 20th Street, N. Y. 


$: 2.98, $4. 98, B6 YR 





“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY 
guarn 


Hair. 
teed ‘becoming’ to ladi 

who wear their hair parted, $6 

up rar! to size and color. 

Beautifying Mask, with prep’n 
7 $2; Hair Goods, Cosmetics &c., 

sent C.0.D.any where. Send to 

the m’fr for Illust’d Price-Lists 

E.Burnham, 71 State st. Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 


Cards FREE ! i: 

















f Send 2 

| stamps for mailing, etc. Ol les st card honse in America. 
Agents well paid. Hoitey Carp Co., Meriden, Conn, 
G2 12 Basket Hidden Name Cards,something new, 10c. 
Send six cents for postage, and receive, 

free, a costiy box of goods which will 

ies all, of either sex, to more money 

rht away than anything else in this 

| ro Portas await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms nomen free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


Its causes, and a new and suc- 
DEAFNESS 2288) ful C U RE at your own 
home, py one who was deaf 
twe nty-eight years. Treated by most of the noted 


cialists without benefit. Cured himse!7 in three 
and since then a of others. Fuil 
Mculars « sent on applicatior 
| T. 8S. PAGE, No. 41 West 3ist St. » New York City. 





This solid rolled GOLD TOOTHPICK sent FREE to any 
Lady or Gentleman sending us the names of 15 persons to 
whom we can send our Catalogue and Book of Engrav in 
Ene lose five 2-ct. stamps to help pay postage and cost of a ‘adv, 
‘ Brooklyn Jewelry Mfg. Uo., 6 Court St., Brookiyn, N 
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FACETIZ. 
SUCCESSFUL ALL ROUND. 

"Most everybody hae his pet phrase, which he is apt 
to use npon all occasions. r. Hayseed’s is ** met with 
some success.” 

“How are you getting on with your stock-raising, 
Mr. Hayseed ?” he was asked recently. 

“ Well,” he replied, “I’ve met with some success in 
raisin’ calves.” 

** How is your oldest boy doing at school ?” 

“* Well, he’s meetin’ with some success as a scholar.” 

“He ought to, for he bas been well bronglt up. 
Your wife is a splendid woman, Mr. Hayseed.” 

“ Well, yes, the old lady has—er—met with some 
success as a female.” 

conclningiediitipiitinaite 
A WICKED LITTLE BOY. 


Bonsy. “ Ma, you don’t want me to play with wick- 
ed boys, do you ?” 

Morure. ** No, indeed, Bobby.” 

Bossy. “ Well, if one little boy kicks another |it- 
tle boy, isn’t it wicked for him to kick him back ?” 

Morurr. “* Yes, Bobby, very wicked.” 

Bonsy. “Then I don’t play with Tommy White any 
more. He's too wicked. I kicked bim this morning, 
and he kicked me back.” 


srcatlnecippeniicindiats 
COMING TO THE RESCUE. 

Visrror. ‘* How old are you, Willie 2?” 

Witure. “ Six years old.” 

Vistror. “ And when were you six ?” 

Wim. “1 don’t know.” 

Visitor. “Oh, Willie! a great big boy like you, and 
not know when you were 81x years old !” 

Wicure’s Lrrrce Sister. “I know when he was six 
years old.” 

Vistror. “There, Willie, your little sister knows, 
When was it, Sadie?” 

Lirtux Sister. * On his birfday.” 

oo PES 
A DOG'S UNFORTUNATE MISTAKE. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hendricks to the minister, “I am 
proud of that dog. Why, he knows the different days 
of the week.” 

Just then the dog began to run to a gun which 
stood in the corner, then back to his master, and wag 
his tail. 

“ He's made a mistake this time, pa,” said young 
Bobby ; “he thinks it’s Sunday.” 

EE 


WILY THEY ENVIED ADAM AND EVE. 


He was one of those men who are always and for- 
ever harping on how differently hix mother used to do 
things. Apropos of the irritating subject, at dinner 
one day she said, with a sigh: 

“ My dear, you've no idea how I envy Eve!” 

“And why, pray? She never held an absurd milli- 
ner’s or dress-maker’s bill in terrorem over her hus- 
band’s head.” 

* Because, my dear, she never once heard Adam say, 
with exasperating frigidity, ‘ These pies lack the flavor 
of those my mother baked.’” 

“Aud I know some married men who must envy 
Adam, for he didn’t even know what a mother-in-law 
was.” 
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MISS HIGGS 
FRENCH AND DEPORTMENT ?” 





A QUESTION OF FINISH. 


“AND WHAT COURSE WOULD YOU WISH YOUR DAUGHTER TO PURSUE—THE DEAD LANGUAGES AND THE SEVERER STUDIES, OR 


MRS. VENEER (hose husband has just retired from the furniture line with a fortune). “OH NO! I CAN'T ABIDE THE DEAD FINISH; GIVE HER 
THE FRENCH POLISH, EVEN IF IT COSTS A LITTLE MORE.” 





























MR. CHUBBS BUYS A DOG. 
The dog-fancier assures him that the dog is “ just 
as playful as a kitten.” 


to make the dog leave his old master. 
carry him in his arms, but 


The money paid, Mr. Chubbs finds it a little difficult 
Concludes to 


the dog suddenly changes his tactics, and after sev- 
eral evolutions Mr. C. finds his pedal extremities, the 
rope, and his dog in a tangled mass. 


By a sudden forward movement Mr. C. and the dog 


become mixed up, and Mr. C. finds himeelf in a very 
unenviabie position. 














On seeing a canine fellow-citizen a short distance 
ahead, Mr. C.’s dog makes strenuous efforts to over- 
take bim. Mr. C. tries to hold him in check. 


But he will not be held, and on arriving near the 
pet poodle Mr, Chubbs's dog immediately begins the 
fight. 


The struggle is short, sharp, and decisive; at the 
sight of her dead poodle the lady taints, and Mr. C. 
is left to bring her to as best he can. 


A little further on Mr. C. meets a friend, and is 
pleased to see that his dog can show a kindly disposi- 
tiou when be likes. 














F atl 
wart | 
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But the friend with the new overcoat is far from 
leased, and he is not a bit backward in letting Mr. C. 
now it, either. 


“ Well, now, I declare! if he don’t take those china 
pugs for real dogs! wants to get at em to give em a 
shake, I’ll just take a firm hold this time,” 


But the dog got there all the same, and with most 
disastrous results to himself. 


Finally Chabbs and his dead dog are run in by the 
police, Chubbs protesting and vowing vengeange er 
the man who would sell another such a pup. 
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“Cottage Dinners” 


Christine Tethune Herrick. 


Published Regularly in the Philadelphia 


ADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 








CHRISTINE Nenagh HERRICK 
is to contribute a series of I ae 
Dinners.” Most of the bills of fare in 
household m zines are too elabo- 
rate for people in limited circum- 
stances. ** Cottage Dinners” will suit 
people of moderate means. Accom- 
panying the recipes will be remarks 
pe pe pretty table adjuncts, methods 

serving and wait be gernieek. 
table manners and etiquette. THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL is elegant- 
ly illustrated, employs the best writ- 





ers, and has nearly 400,000 paid sub- 
scribers, 


¢?" Mailed to any address, 3 months on trial, on 
a of only 10 cents, in silver or stamps. 


CURTIS } PUB. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. LOOMIS'S | 
LATEST | 
IMPROVED | 
| 


| to 


“VAPOR 
BATTERY.” 


» The wonder of 
the Nineteenth 
Century. 
Patent applied for. 

Dr. Loomis, formerly of No. 88 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, has removed to No. 54 West 23d St. During the 
years 1884-85-86 thousands have used the batteries un- 
der his directions with marvellous results. The blind 
have been enabled to see, and the deaf to hear. People 
suffering from catarrh, in some cases berween 30 and 
40 years, also neuralgia, hay fever, asthma, nervous 
headache, colds, etc., etc., have been cured. Suffer 
are requested to investigate; one treatment without 
charge. Catalogue sent upon application. Mention 
Harper's Bazar. Address VAPOR BATTERY 
COMPANY, 54 West 23d St., New York. 


" lowe my 
Restoration 
toHealth 
» and Beauty 
S to the 
< CUTICURA 
REMEDIES” 


T ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Eczema, Psoriasis, Scrofula, 
and Infantile Humors cured b? the Curiovra Remeptes. 
Curicvra Resouvent, the new blood puritier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the canse. 

Curtovea, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers, and restores the Hair. 

CuTioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifier is in- 
dispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, ——. and Oily Skin 

Sold everywhere. rice, Curioura, 50c.; 
Rrso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porren Drve anv 
Curmtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

TT Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 

ig, Sharp, Sudden, Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumatic, | 
and Nervous Pains instantly relieved by Cuti- 
ovra Anti-Patn Piaster. 2c. 

YIELDS TO EVERY MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. 
Owing to the diagonal 
elasticity of the cloth 
will fit perfectly first 
time worn. Requires 
no breaking in. Money 
returned by seller at- 
ter being worn 10 days 
if not found the most 

PERFECT FITTING, 

Healthful & Comfortable 

Corsets ever worn. See 

that the Yatisi stamp 

is on inside of Corset. 

Sold by all dealers. 

Price by mail. prepaid, 

1.35 

and upwards. Mention this paper. 
CROTTY BROS., Chicago, Me 


SERKY’S TEA. 
Guaranteed the Gennine Serky’s. Direst from the Orient. 
It is composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, and 
celebrated for its wonderful health- giving virtues. 
It is the hest tonic sedative and beautitier of the com- 
plexion in the world. It removes all pimples and skin 
eruptions, and is neknowledged a_ specific against 
Dyspepsia and Bilions Disorders, Kidney, Malarial, 
and Nervous Complaints ; also, in suppressed troubles 
peculiar to women, gives instant relief. Invaluable 
for producing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for 
it. Price, 50c. and $1 per box. 
SERKY’S TEA COMPANY. 
\. No. 54 West 23d St., New York. | 


Soap, 25e.; 





| Music, Music Books, &c., 


2 (Gi aot 
( chitodle 


EVENING MATERIALS. 


We have now open a magnif- 
icent assortment of Plain and 
Figured Crepe de Chines, Can- 
ton Crepes, Silk Grenadines,and 
Escurial Gazes suitable for Re- 
ception, Wedding, and Evening 
Dresses; also, a large variety 
in SILVER AND GOLD EF- 
FECTS. 


2) 
0 


r) ? ? 
Mroadovay A 1 9th ét. 
c 





T. ODONOGHUE, 
Union Square, N. Y. 


I have 


in French Millinery, Dress Trimmings, and 
Laces, together with a choice assortment 


| of the latest Millinery Novelties. 


Dressmakers and Milliners are requested 
examine my stock. Importing my 
own goods, will guarantee very low prices. 


VELVETEEN, 


‘The STRICTEST EXAMINER may try EVERY 
TEST of touch and sight without discovering that 
these are other than the GENOA VELVETS, they 
so closely resemble, while the peculiar arrangements 
resulting in the F. AST WOVEN PILE, enabie them 
to stand interminably any rough wear, which would 
ruin real Velvets at four times the price. 

The Genuine LOUIS VELVETEEN has 
LONG BEEN THE FAVORITE in ENGLAND 
— must not te confounded with any other Vel- 
vewen. 

Every yard of the GENUINE bears the name 
** LOUIS,” and » GUARANTEE of wear accom- 
panies every yard. 

NOTE WELL —The word “ LOUIS ” in connec- 
tion with the Veiveteen is spelled ** L-O.U-IeS,” 
and in no other way. 

Wholesale Agents, 


WILMERDING, HOGUET & CO., 
64 and 66 White Street, NEW YORK. 





| This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 


TL ADIES, DON'T ener erat 


other Dealers Charge. Outfit, 136 Designs with Powder 
Pads, ete., 560 cents. 52 all large Patterns with Powder 
Pads and Cowriets Avrnaser and Book ef Designs, @4.15. 
Book of over 3000 Designs, 15 cents. Paper Flower Outfit, 
with French Tissue Paper, Wire, Leaves, Culots, Rubber Stemming, 
Sprays, ete., with Beok of Instructions, 40 cents, Com- 


| plete Paper Flower Outfit, with 24 sheets best French Tissue, 


12 Sprays, Wire, Leaves, Rubber Stemming, Centres, Stamped Flow- 
ers, Culots, Moss, Daisy Petals, Pincers, Book of Instructions, etc., 
$1.00 Book on Paper Flowers, 6 cents. Headquar- 


ters for All Kinds of Paper Flower Materials, etc. 
&O Pieves Silks and Satins for Patchwork, 50 cents. ee” oe 
and Plushes, Large, 1.00. PATTEN PUP 
ie 00. ss West 14th St., New York. 


Silks, ciN 


LISHIN 


MUSIC GIVEN AWA 


To introduce our new Winter Catalogne of Sheet 
into every family having a 
Piano or Organ, we will, upon receipt of 20 cents to 
pay postage, send free, 10 complete pieces of 
our very latest popular voeal and instru- 
mental music, full size (11 “x13 in.), printed 
on elegant heavy music paper, and weuld 
cost $4 at any music store. New illustrated vata- 
logue of all kinds of musical instruments, 10 cts. extra. 
WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., Publishers, 
842 & 844 Broadway, New York. 


ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular, 


e just opened a large and elegant 
| stock of novelties, my own importation, 


Patterns when you can get them | 


For 
Catarrh, 
Piles, 
Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, 
Toothache, 
Bruises, 
Burs, 
Sore Eyes, 


Sore 
Throat, 
Diphtheria, 
Sores, 
Inflammations 
and 
Hemorrhages 


The 
says: 


Famous Lecturer, JOHN B. GOUGH, 
‘*For Sore Throat, especially when tending to 


ulceration, I have found it very beneficial.” 

Andrew D, White, Ex-President of Cornell 
“One of the absolute necessities of 
Be sure to get the genuine, 


POND’S EXTRACT CO.,76 5th A Ves N.Y. 


brizy ® 
2. 
> 60 & 
&! 


University, says: 
housekeeping.” 


This most exquisite of Toilet Preparations. the vir 
tues of which have caused it to be in demand in ail 
Civilized Cauntries, stands 

PRE-EMINENT FOR PRODUCING A 

SOFT " is acknowledged by thousands of 

ladies who have used it daily for many 
years to be the only preparation that does not roughen 
the skin, burn, chap, or leave black spots in the pores, 
or other discolorations All concinde by saying: “ Itis 
the best pre- ar ation 
for the skin I BEAUTI FU L Sowe ever 
used.” “It is the only article I can use without making 
my skin smart and rough.” “After having tried every 
article, I consider your Medicated Complexion Powder 
the best, and I cannot do withoutit.” Soild by ali Drug: 


wists and Fancy CCMPLEXION 


Goods Dealers. 


THEY NEED 





CORSETS 


THEY FIT AT ONCE, adjustin 
the form of the wearer and yie ad with ¢ every 
movement so that it is é@mpossible to break 
steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded after three weeks’ wear. Try them 
once and you will wear no other. Look out for 
worthless imitations oot the name BALL is 
on the box, ALSO OUR GUARANTEE, Por sale by 
cll leading ‘dry goods ike. 


CHICAGO CORSET CO., 
Chicago, I., and New York City. 


The Stationery Department of 
G. P. 











Putnam’s Sons is extensive, 





and they offer for the autumn 
season an exceptionally attrac- 
tive stock of Fine Writing Papers 
and Miscellaneous Stationery. 
The facilities of the Messrs. Put- 
nam are unequalled for execut- 
ing every description of Artistic 
Designing, Engraving,and Plate- 
Printing, and all orders are filled 
promptly and in the correct style. 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New 
York. 27 King William Street, 
Strand, London, 


gp TRAIN UP A CHILD 


To wear the perfect-fitting 


Ficoop SENSE 





BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 


hh, she will then be 
he —- them 
FITS ALE "AGES Infante, to Adults. 
¢?~ Every one recommends them. 
TOR SAL BY LEADING RETAILERS 
Be sure your corset is stamped 
“GOOD SENSE.” Take on other 
Send for descriptive circu’ 


FERRIS BI BROS. 


CANCER | 


ADDRERS 
| DR. W.-E. "BROWN, 
| NORTH ADAMS, Mass. 





oy : SCIENTIFIC _ CURE. 
ae Book with complete t:- 
formation mailed FREE. 


CANCER 


Tf 


THE MALDIVE YEANDS. 
(Continued 


The Maldivians 


from page 713.) 


are Mohammedans, and it is 


| generally supposed that their conversion to the 


faith of the Prophet took place some seven hun- 
dred years back. Although particular in observ- 
ing the fasts and ceremonies of their rel 
they are not so particular 


gion, 
as to the manner in 


| which this is done. 


| the 


offered ; 


} at the 
| remarkable 


| ties 


} attend again before 





| erally engage 


| without interest. 


| shooting 


The Maldivians do not 
lieve the usual age 
and twenty. 


marry very early ; I b 

for men is between eighteen 
Polygamy is allowed, aceording to 
the Mohammedan law, the number of wives being 
limited to The 
simple: the man having 
his intended bride of his ability to support her, 
pair attend the mag of their 
island, and signify their mutual wish to be joined 
in matrimony. The mag 


sistrate thereupon 
clares them to be and wife, 
those 


four, is 


extremely 
satisfied the parents of 


ceremony 


before gistri BA 
de- 
calling upon 
witnesses, It 


man 
assembled to be 
be understood that 
as easily severed ; 


will readily 
a bond so lightly tied can be 
should i couple hot agree, t 
the gistrate, 
satisfying himself that 
separation, declares the 


ney 
mag after 
parties desire the 
marriage anuulled 
very few; indeed, the 
anders are of too indolent and taciturn 


it into any pastime. 


who, 
both 
The amusements are isl- 
a dispo 
Fish- 


and is indulgeu in 


sition to enter with spit 
ing is their favorite 
to nearly the same degree hunting and 
in England. They are fond of kite-fly 
ing; but this pastime is only permitted at certain 
periods of the year. For in-door 
chess and a species of “ fox and 


is on 


exercise, 


as are 


games they have 

geese,” playe i 
with nine cowry shel a board marked out 
into regular spaces. 

On special occasions organized sports are held, 
which are generally witnessed by the Sultan and 
his wives. At these sports the 
», two at a time, in a kind of fencing 
exercise with sticks; which is, entire 
The two pr ineipal rames ot 
dances the Malikutara and the Jodu The 
first originally Minicoy (hence ji 
name), and is performed by about twenty ton 
tom beaters, who 


young men gen 


however, 


are 


came from 


£o thi ih & series of siow 


; Movements, accompanying 


| 
| 


| what misleading ; 


regular 


second g 


thumping 

rame is of pu yt 1: 
nated in Ari Atoll, and is performed by 
couples of fencers, a 
feet long, 
boxes 


about six 
rined with wands some six 
to the ends of which are fixed metal 


hi 
h 


filled with cowries the « 


With these they 
verments, timed to the reg- 


, resembling 
dren’s rattles in our country gO 
through a series of mo 
ular beat of tomtoms 
igainst one 
hose, 


, and by striking the wands 


another, make a continuous rattling 
The private band of the S 


ultan is not without 
interest. 


It plays before the Sultan on special 

The 
Portug 
e, but 
much of the 
ol 
The le acer 
which I ask 
that it w ld 
formation on the subject 
Arabic 
upon the subject 


The Maldive 


ments, and all wear 


occasions, and sometimes in public 
from the 
I heard 
tc 
at times 


Arabia 


buok before 


instru 
wenhts date 


Duich. 
I was 


time of the 1ese or 


a pertormans cannot say 
it re 


have 


able muke music ; 


airs which I 

had a large 
ed to be 
afford me 


; but i¢ only contained 


luihded me some 


heard in 


open 


him, allowed to 
See, Thinking some in 


a few characters, not bearing in any way 


of mus 
women are fond 
itities of ru 


ve of orna- 
qual gs, brooches, 
ear-rings, necklaces, and bangles, wl 


ich are made 
either of ilve r bra cording to the 

of the we In former times all the 
jewellers were vitants of Nilandu Atoll, and 


travelled from island to island 


gold, s 


Ss, tut 
caste iret 
inhal 
throughout the 
group, remaining on each as long ase uployme n 
they are now, however, permanently es- 
tablished on most of the principal islands. The 
laws regulating what ornaments the women should 


use were much more 


strict formerly than now; 
present day a Womah may wear what she 
can afford , Whatever her caste be 
The embroidery-work produced by the is 
for neat workmanship 
angement of the colors used 
As in all household du- 
who also have 
food 
husband, 
meal is 


to buy may 
women 
and tasteful 
ari 
all Eastern countries, 
left to the 
and cook their h 


are women, to pre 


pare They are 
not allowed to eat wi 
first wait upon him wi 
when they retire 


their repast. 


isbands’ 
th their 
il bh 
to their 


but must 
finished, 
apartment for 
As a rule they are decidedly hand- 


is 


own 
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MEDICAL STUDENTS’ 
LONDON. 

See illustrations on page , and 719. 

7 bBo the hospitals” is a time-honored 
term applied to the training undergone 


by 
medical students. 
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The phrase, however, is some- 
for, although “ he hos- 
and the important part, of 
it is not the whole of it. The 
hospital and the medical school—we are speak- 
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| ing here of medical instruction in London—are 
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IN THE 


entirely separate institutions, although closely | General Medical Council, which is composed of 


connected 
Bartholomew’s, St. Thomas’s, and Guy’s, are old 
and wealthy corporations, possessing large staffs 
of officers, but the schools attached to these en- 


dowed hospitals are voluntary associations of 


teachers ; the same is the case with other hospi- 
tals in London and the provinces. Before a hos 
pital can have a medical school it must be “ re- 
cognized” as possessing sufficient material and 
means of teaching. The “ recognition” is grant- 
ed or withdrawn by the College of Surgeons. 
Furthermore, not only must the school be recog- 
nized, but each lecturer must be recognized. The 
examining bodies are under the control of the 








The three great royal hospitals, St. | 





delegates from all of them and six representa- 
tives of the crown, and this Council issues from 
time to time recommendations as the result of 
general agreement in the desirableness of cer- 
tain changes or reforms. The hospitals and the 
schools attached thereto are compelled to provide 
students with every means required for study— 
lectures, practice, clinical teaching, and the like. 
The buildings of the schools are held under va- 
rious tenures. Usually they belong to the hos- 
pital. At St. George’s a high rent is paid by the 
school to the governors of the hospital; at St. 
Jartholomew’s the buildings are given to the 
school rent free, and various other arrangements 
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are made to suit different cases. In some in- 
stances the school gives a share of the pupils’ 
fees to the hospital. 

The student at the commencement of his hos- 
pital course is at least seventeen years old, and, 
unless matriculated at some “recognized” Uni- 
versity, has to pass an examination in English, 
elementary algebra, and Latin—these subjects 
are all compulsory—and in one to four of the 
following, according to the qualification to which 
he aspirés—-French, German, Greek, chemistry, 
zovlogy, mechanics, and botany. The students 
who go up to the College of Surgeons are exam- 
ined in anatomy and physiology at the end of their 
second year, and in surgery and pathology at the 
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end of their fourth year; from this system all the 
students of the same standing in every school in 
London are occupied in the same studies, Anat- 
omy is attacked in the winter term, beginning in 
October, and with it comes chemistry, a more at- 
tractive subject, as it does not require the per- 
sistent memorizing of details that makes the for- 
mer study so exacting. This is taught by lee- 
ture and in the laboratory. At the end of the 
winter session the school examinations take place, 
at which prizes of considerable money value are 
given to the pupils who stand highest, and, fur- 
ther, the valuable practical appointments con- 
nected with the hospital are divided among them, 

In the second year of study the student begins 
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practical work by being appointed clinical clerk 
to one of the physicians. In his third year he 
becomes a dresser, under the orders of one of the 
surgical staff. A good dresser always makes a 
good surgeon. The final examination “to pass 
the college” is now a serious ordeal, but is al- 
ways fair and practical, and can be successfully 
encountered by all who have availed themselves 
of the opportunities offered them. The body 
of students may be divided into four groups: 
first, the sons of medical men who wish to 
succeed to the family connection; the second 
group is formed of graduates of the universities 
and foreign students; these are generally older 
men, who are fully aware of the necessity for 





THE LESSON 


work and of the value of time, and set an example 
of industry to the others ; a third group are men 
who live independently in London, and go into 
society; the fourth group consists of the poor 
and ambitious country boys who, without friends, 
are exposed to all the temptations of London life. 
Most of them do very well, but still, as a class, 
they are unfortunately placed, and some men of 
experience have suggested collegiate establish- 
ments for their reception. 

The old medical student of fiction has gone for- 
ever; Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen, the creations 
of Dickens, and Albert Smith’s Jack Ledbury, are 
as dead as Roderick Random or the young Thom- 
as Diafoirus, and their successors are neither ped- 
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IN CHEMISTRY. 


ants nor scamps, but, as a rule, intelligent, indus- 
trious, and well-conducted. The three hospitals 
we mentioned at the beginning of this article, St. 
Bartholomew with its 710 beds, Guy’s with 695, 
and St. Thomas’s with 608, are the best known, 
the last especially, from its situation at the south 
side of Westminster Bridge, in sight of the tow- 
ers and belfries of the Parliament House. The 
London Hospital, however, in the Whitechapel 
Road, is the largest, having 800 beds, and per- 
haps the hardest-worked, for it lies in the vast 
region of poverty named the East End. 

Like everything else in England, medical edu- 
cation has grown gradually by the adaptation of 
existing machinery to new requirements, and in 





many respects is not what it would be if con 
structed anew. If we were asked which is the 
best of English schools, we could only say that 
the results of examinations in any single year af 
ford no test of the work done in a school, or at 
least a very fallacious test, and that the teaching 
that would make the best practitioner would not, 
perhaps, be that which would give most facility 
in answering questions. The best school is that 
which has produced the best men. The staff at 
each hospital is large. The house surgeons and 
physicians are lodged in the building, and have a 
liberal table supplied them ; they superintend the 
dressers and clinical clerks, and have the guid- 
ance and support of their own old teachers, 
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Tomet Soaps: 


“You have demonstrated that a ferfectZy pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com- 
mend to ladies and to the community in general 
the employment of your pure ‘La toilet 
soap over any adult ulterated article.” 





Is made from the choicest quality 


of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 















Pat. Aug.!1, 
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Fr. G. OTTO & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Surgical Instruments, Trusses, 
Elastic Stockings, &c., 
345 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Beautifal and Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


‘Stained 


28 filass 
SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 


W.C.YOUN SoLe AGENT,739 ARCH ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 





For sale by ail dealers in toilet goods. Circulars on 
applic ation to Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 


pax BEST IN THE WORLD! TRY IT! 
IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR! 

is the only absolutely harmless preparation for hair 
wholly or partially gray. It produces EVERY SHADE, 
is immediate and lasting, aleo odorless: leaves the 
hair clean, soft, and glossy; is equally desirable for 
the beard. Tarkish or Russian haths do not affect it. 
Price, $1 and $2. Write for circular, and send sample 
of hair when ordering. General depot and private 
application rooms, 54 West 23d Street, New York. 
Paris depot. L. RIPAMONTT, 12 Rue Castiglione. 








WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 





FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DRUGGISTS. 
Iwrretat. Harm Reexnexator Company, 54 West 23d 
_Street, New York. 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, and Super- 
fluous Hair permanently 
removed, Complexions bean- 
tified. The Form developed. 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimoniais (sent sealed), 
“We recommend Mme. Velaro to ali who would be 
beautifel.”"—Gonry's Lavy's Book 
MME. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 
Correspy mdence confidential Me ntion this paper. 
8 NDER ‘Six Patents 


rit, Celebrated Standard 
Bustle, also Lotta Bustles made pe 








and called the Lotta- ™M 

comprising Bustle Forms and Bustle Form Pan- 
niers, clasped, eyeleted, and stitched, finished at sides 
with cloth or kid, with our other line form an array 


of specialties, all novelties of real worth, which eel! not 
by advertisement, but by controlling merit, fitness, 
shape, 
tinuous and oxen 

A. H. THOMAS 
Patentee, 803 Race St., 


Phila., Pa. 


DRESS- 
MAKERS ; 


Se ond “for Circulars of the atest 
and most perfect method of dress 
eutting—the Celebrated 


GREENWOOD & CO., 
179 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
EW YorkK SHOPPING AGENC y. 
AN Purchases of every description. For Circulars, 
etc., addrese Mux. R. Conrons, 195 Broadway, N. Y. 
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and style, which causes their trade to be con- | 


| MONEY REFUNDED IF THEY Do. 
Franco-American Form. | 
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LATEST NOVELTY. 


PATENT BANCS. 


Light, thin, so cool for wearer, naturally curly or 
money refunded. With or without partings. 


Price, $5.00 and upwards. 


PIN PUFFS FOR CHIGNONS are the most popu- 
lar style worn. Every lady her own hair-dresser. 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS: 

My Palm Kosmeo prevents wrinkles, rough 
skin, and pimples. Is superb, and without a rival. 
Price, $1.00 a Box—mailable. 

Kosmeo Poudre, warranted the best Powder in 
use, perfectly harmless. Price, 5O¢. a Box—mailable. 

Turkish Kose Leaves, Indelibie Tint for 
Face and Lips, exquisite in color, fine as the blush on 
the peach, 50c. and $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 
the now fashionable Auburn, $2.00 a Bottle—not 
mailable. 

Flaid @0Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond- 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

The world-renowned Langtry’s Secret of 
Beauty, or transparent enamel for the complexion. 
$1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Send for my Descriptive Catalogue ; it is the finest 
work on fashionable hair- - dressing ever published. 
Sent free. 

Prices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave., N.Y. 
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DOLIBE. ng oh ik & OO., Soon, Mass. 


TELL YOUR WIFE ABOUT IT, 


And send 10 cents for sample copy of 


Good Housekeeping, 


The Best Home Magazine Published. 
OLARK W. BRYAN & 00., Holyoke, Mass, 
N. Y. Office, 239 Broadway, New York. 

Good Housekeeping is issued Every Other Saturday. 








For 10 cents in 
stamps we will 
send a book con- 
ee Saget 
the complete words of the Mikado. See the 


music of all the best songs. Third: —— of all 
the characters in the opera. ‘These facts make it the 
best Mikado book published, but we send with it ten 
beautiful chromo cards besides, not defaced by having 
advertisements printed on the pictures. 

Mack Publishing Company, 
528 & 530 Washington St., New York. 


DRESSMAKING MADE EASY! 


By Using the Celebrated W etterhall Self-Instruct- 
ing Actual Measure System, whicl: is considered 
to be the simplest and best used. Sample systems, $3. 
PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED 
WARE & BROWN, Red Wing, Minn. 


TOK OLOGY Siziame es 
Basar SAUTE APRESS 


Agents coin money with my new Rub- 
ber Unde re arment. Immense success. 
Mapas V. Y. Litti.e, Box 448, Chicago, Ll. 


LADY 





“THE MIKADO.” 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to 
our Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English 
Mikado Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 
No light opera has ever been produced in the United 
States that has equalled in popularity “The Mikado.” 
The original company to produce it in this country 
was D’Oyley Carte’s English Company, selected there 
by Gilbert and Sullivan and sent to this country. We 
have issued, for distribution to our patrons who will 
send us wrappers as below, a series of seven cabinet 
portraits of these artists, in character and costume, 
the finest photographic gelatine work ever produced. 
They comprise : 

Geraldine Ulmar, as - - ‘ Yum-Yum.” 

Misses Ulmar, Foster, and St. Maur, as 

‘Three Little Maids from School.” 

Kate Foster,as- - - - ‘*Pitti-Sing.” 


George Thorne, as- - - - ‘‘Ko-Ko.” 
Courtice Pounds, as’ - ‘* Nanki-Poo.” 
Frederici, as - - - ‘*The Mikado.” 
Fred Billington, as - - ‘' Pooh-Bah.” 


Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents 
each, but to any one who uses our soap, and sends 
us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full 
post-oftice address, we will send the whole series, 
postage paid, and free of charge. 


i. L. CRACIN & CO., 


No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR. 


8 a most healing and refreshing preparation for the 

face and arms. It eradicates freckles, redness, 
roughness, cutaneous eruptions, inflammation, prickly 
heat, sunburn, tan, eczema, etc., preserves the skin 
from the injurious effects of frost, cold winds, or hard 
water, and also from the effects of the hot sun and 
dust of summer, and renders it soft, smooth, and 
white. It is warranted perfectly free from lead, 
mineral, or poisonous ingredients, or oxide of zinc, 
which ruin the skin. Beware of cheap noxious im- 
itations, as Rowlands’ Kalydor is the only genuine 
Kalydor, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. Sold by the 
best druggists. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 


ARSENIC! COMPLEXION!! WAFERS!! 
WHAT “SOCIETY” SAYS OF THEM: 

Lady residing on 74th St. (now at Newport) writes: 
“T have faithfully persevered in the use of your 
Wafers, and AT LAST my complexion conclusively 
demonstrates that they DO indeed possess the ‘ Wiz- 
ard’s Touch,’ of which, 1 am free to confess, I was 
very doubtful. But the MOST wonderful improve- 
ment ‘is in my eyes.’ It is VERY marked. Through 
Malaria and the quantities of Quinine I have taken, 
all brightness, — and animation in my eyes 
seemed lost, and they looked dull, dim, an faded. 
Since taking the Wafers they have ENTIRELY re- 
gained their old-time brilliancy, are darker, tee whites’ 
are clearer and whiter, while I can readily read the 
tiniest print. Altogether I feel really ‘made over 
and BORN ANEW! You can gness how leased 
and happy Iam and how much in my heart | thank you.’ 

Lady on West 37th St. writes: ‘‘Have just re- 
turned from the country, a SPLENDIDLY, and, 
my friends say, LOOKING equally so. Let me whisper 
in your ear, ‘Your wonderful Wafers are the cause of 
all.’ Send me two more boxes.*’—1000 others. 

50 cents and $1 per box; sent by mail to any address ; 
samples 25c. silver. To be had ONLY of JAS. P. 
CAMPBELL, M.D., “ENGLISH CHEMIST,” 146 
Ww antall «ne eT. NEW YORK. 


J. N. ‘COLLINS Ss, 
32 WEST 14th STREET, NE w YORK. 
High-grade garments at retail and to the trade. 
Alaska Seal Sacques and Wraps, Seal Plush 
Sacques and Wraps, Fur Trimmings and 
Small Furs, Robes, Gloves, Caps, and 








Established 





Ladies’, Misses’, and Boys’ Clothing, | 


Quality unsurpassed! Prices moderate! 
Write for full particuiars. Mention this paper. 
SLEE Mechanically induced, without 
harmless, reliable; no discomfort. Persons 


troubled by sLexrLessy rss, for pamphlet ou this subject, 
address Kugene Pearl, 23 Union Square, N.Y. 
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Pearsall & GCo.’s 


(English) 


Washing 


Embroidery 


Silk 


(or Etching Silk) for Outlining, Marking, &c. 
s sold in 180 Shades, all of which will Wash, without losing Colour or staining the Material 


Retail of Schools of Art ae and Stores throughout America and Canada. Wholesale also of the 
teading New York and Philadelphia Berlin Wool Houses. 


N.B.—A Label with the name of “ PEARSALL’S” is on every skein. 





NO OTHER IS GENUINE 
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BLACK STOCKINGS 


That Positively 
WILL NOT CROCK! 


Ladies’ Cotton, Balbriggan, and Fine 
Lisle Hose; Misses’ Hose; Gentlemen's 
Half Hose; 50c. to $1.50 per Pair. 
Unbleached Cotton Stockings dyed for 2c. 


E. W. PECK & COMPANY, 
927 Broadway, New York. 








We GUARANTEE these goods, after 
being dyed by us, not to soil the feet or 
underclothing, that they are equally as 
clean as white hose, and the color and 
gloss will improve by washing. Try a 
few pairs and you will be convinced. 
* Silk finish” on all goods. Terms strict- 
ly cash. Goods by mail must be accom- 
panied by postal note or money order. 


THE F. P. ROBINSON COMPANY, 
49 West Street, Boston, Mass. 
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op REAl/y 
FLAKES, 


The Food of Foods. 


Y exact analysis ‘‘Cerealine Flakes” 
hasasmuch greater food value than oat- 
Pour boil- 
ing water over “‘ Cerealine Flakes,” let it 
stand two minutes on the stove, and it is 


meal as roo is greater than 59. 





ready for use. 
this. 


Do not cook longer than 
Ask your grocer for our Cook Book. 


Inptana Carga M’r’c Co., Cotumaus, Inp. 





WHAT DRESSMAKERS HAVE ALWAYS WANTED: 
** An Improvement on The Tailor’s Square.” 
YOU MAY TEST MACHINE 
AT YOUR OWN HOME 
FOR 30 DAYS FREE 
OF CHARGE. 










SHOW THIS TO YOUR DRESSMAKER. 
(Beware of Tin and Pasteboard Imitations.) 


The Drafting Machine is acknowledged to be the 
only thing ever invented that is an ‘* Improvement on 
the Tuilor’s Square.”’ It is now the standard system 
of dress-cutting, and drafts all ladies’ garments from 
actual measure with grace, finish, and accuracy in a 
few moments, and prevents | fulness at the Sront darts. 
You were compelled to adopt the Sewing Machine, 
and you will be compelled sooner or later to adopt 
this Machine. Other methods are becoming obsolete. 
Send at once and test this wonderful labor-saving in- 
vention at your own home for 30 days free of charge. 

The McDowell Garment Drafting Machine Co., 

6 West 14th St., New York City. 
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Sonve ent = oe 
is mi Meal. A Rick Ro! is 
7 of of ‘Every Can ~ Geoventect, 
No ears seed he can. No acid ever used in a 
If your grocer dos oat a4 it, write to us. 








** STATEN ISLAND ~* 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., New York; 
1199 BROADWAY,N. Y.; 
279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 


DYE, OLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments. Dresses Cleaned and 
Dyed without ripping. Goods received and returned 
by mail and fag awe dy also, called for and delivered 
free within city limits. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR: and PRICE-LIST. 


ME, SWEET HOME - 
= THE OLD OAKEN BUCKE 


The wag Beautiful Iuminated Home Mottoes, Kither 
of these Mottoes sent on receipt of two 2c. stamps, 
to pay for postage and packing. 

Address G. i. HOBART, P. 0. Box I 1877, N. Y. 
FLORIDA. CLERMONT, SUMTER “CoO. 
High Rolling Land. 
Perfectly healthy : in the beautiful clear water lake 
region. First Class Orange and Early Vege- 
table land. ‘Iwo railroads now building. Land sold 
subject to improvement and sanitary stipulations. 
For particulars, address THE CLERMONT IM- 
PROV EMENT CO., c ‘lermont, Sumter Co. # Florida. 


LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is preatreoe the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electric ity nor any of the 
adve ‘rtised isonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 


| lb Box of delicious HOME-MADE 


CARAMELS sent, postpaid, for only 











50 cents. Fresh daily. Address GLEN 
5 FALLS | CANDY CO., Glen Falls, Md. 


ers sequen mail. Fall Deser pgion 
y's New Tailor System 
Satlag. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 








